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POS ORS TOPOL TOL PORIOLT Loe 


GRAIN CROP PROSPECTS 
ARE UNEVEN 


Corn Holding Its Own— Substantial Yield Highly Probable — Spring 
Wheat Outlook Unsatisfactory — Oats Will Be Short— Northwest Hit 
Hard by Dry Weather — Quality Better than Last Year. 


FEATHER conditions during July were not particularly favorable 

to the development of the corn crop, so that the low condition 

which was reported on July 1 has not been improved upon on 

\ugust 1. The general average condition as reported by American 

Agriculturist’s corps of county correspondents is 83.6, against 83.2 on 

July 1, and 82.8 a year ago at this date. It was pointed out a month ago that 

the low condition of the crops which was reported at that time was the natural 

result of delay in planting, slow early growth, and in the main merely reflect- 
ing disappointment because of the size of the plant. 


TOO MUCH RAIN, THEN DROUTH 


The weather conditions of the month were very much alike in all por- 
tions of the corn belt. The month of June, and in many districts the early 
part of July, was marked by an excess of rainfall, which seriously interfered 
with planting and early cultivation. This in turn was followed by more ‘or less 
drouthy conditions, accompanied by high temperatures. Heat following the 
excessive moisture caused the surface of the ground to bake, rendering culti- 
vation difficult and Itaving the plant without sufficient vitality to overcome 
Its poor start. 


The general condition was, however, more unsatisfactory in the eastern 
part of the corn belt proper than it was west of the river. The condition of 
the crop, according to gitest returns to American Agriculturist, shows a de- 
cline in all states of the Ohio valley, most severe in Illinois, where it went to 
eight points during the month, while in the territory west of the Mississippi 
river all states show an improvement during the month; Nebraska, the greatest, 
with an advance of seven points. This improvement in one section is prac- 
tically off-set by a* deterioration in the other so that the general average is 
unchanged. 

It may be said that while the present condition of the crop is rather 
low, it by no means makes it impossible to secure a fair corn crop this year. 
Indeed, if the yield could be figured in keeping with the present conditional 
promise in all states, the crop would amount to probably 2,850,000.000 bushels, 
or nearly 10% more than was harvested last year. [70 Page 126] 
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[ INDIAN CORN 


Y SARAH E G f 


OOKING across to the eastern hills, 
In the glow and sparkle of dewy hours, 


When morn has gilded grass and flowers, 
A marvelous beauty my being thrills 
In the fields of Indian corn, 


Nowhere in all the wind-swept fields, 
Swaying and surging with whisper and sigh,— 
Golden barley or oats or rye,— 

Nothing so fair in all they yield 
As the fields of Indian corn. 


Erect and strong in the summer breeze, 
Tassled and plumed like knights for the tray, 
Rank upon rank in martial array,— 

Banner’ and pennon and spear one sees 
In the fields of Indian corn. 


Ribbons of satin and cream-tinted spray, 
Kissed by the sunlight and wet by the rain, 
Shimmer and flutter and glisten again, 

In the light of this glorious August day, 

In the fields of Indian corn. 


And a perfume arises soft and rare, 
As the sun anoints each crested crown, 
And zephyrs are shaking the pollen down 
Like incense upon the hallowed air, 
In the fields of Indian corn. 








Chicago, IIL. 
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DURABILITY 


When you buy a Tubular you can 
fest assured it will last your lifetime, 
and then be good for another 25 years 
or more. 


Tubulars are the cheapest 


Separators made 


simply because they last the longest 
and do the most satisfactory work. 
We proved this bya “Fifty Year 
Test" The total cost of repairs was 
75c—total time of adjusting, 10 min- 
utes—total time of oiling, 8 minutes, 
and at the end the machine showed 
practically no wear and good for 
another 590 years. on 
Let us send you 
Catalog No. 100; 
contains full ac- 
count of this 
**Durability 
Test” —a postal 
will bring it pre- 
paid. It proves 
our 28 years of 
experience isthe 
best guarantee you can get in your 
separator purchases. 


The SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Ill. 

















HARDER 


made by the inventors and old- 
est manufacturers of continuous 
opening silos in the U. 8. Harder 
Silos are made of thoroughly seasoned 
two-inch selected lumber— white hemlock 
and cypress, perfectly sound tank 
. Every stave is beveled with ex- 
3, planed smooth both sides, and has @ 
half-inch tonue and groove. Every sito ts 
assembled complete before it ts shipped. Harder 
Silos ere air tight, securely hooped, with con- 
tinuous opening and per t iron lad- 
Three styles, 200 sizes. Send for 
free Booklet today. 


HARDER MFG, COMPANY, 
Box 13 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 











Farmers’ Handy Wagon 


Absolutely the best wagon built for every kind 
of farm work, and the cheapest you can buy. It Is 
low down, has wide steel wheels and wide tires, and 
will last a lifetime without repairs, Can be depended 
upon to haul any kind of a load, Guaranteed in 


ass hag STEEL WHEELS 


for farm wagons 
—any size to fit 
any axle, Send 
for our free 
booklet before 
you buy a wagon 
or asetof wheels. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 106 AH, Quincy, Ill. 













MILK INTERESTS 


instead of taking the milking machine 


How Tuberculosis Is Communicated 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 
Tuberculosis is a germ disease and 
can only be contracted, therefore, by 
contact with the germs, The only ap- 
parent exception is when contracted 
in utero, and in such instances com- 
munication comes from contact with 
disease in the generative organs. The 
germs reach the living animal first, 


| arouse the medium of the lungs; sec- 


ond, through that of the stomach and 
intestines; and third, through inocu- 
lation, as when the germs come in 
contact with wounds. 

The germs are probably never im- 
parted simply through the medium of 
the breath when this breathing is 
normal. They may come from the 
saliva, from nasal discharge, from 
the bronchial tubes, as in coughing, 
and from the droppings. They may 
dry and rise with dust in the stables 
or yards, raised by air currents, and 
in this way they may be taken into 
the lungs. 
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a=NEW LOW DOWN== 


AMERICAN 
B75 CREAM 
= SEPARATOR 


Guaranteed to skim closer 


Save all agents’, 
even mail order house profits. 
We have the most liberal 30 
DAYS’ TRIAL, freight pre- 
aid offer. Write for it to- 
, y. Our new low down, 
waist high separator is the 
finest, highest quality ma- 
e market; no other 
separator compares with it 
in close skimming, ease of 
cleaning, easy running, 
simplicity. strength or qual- 
ty. ur own (the manu- 
facturer’s) guarantee _- 
tects you on eve’ ERI- 
\ oy CAN machine, We can ship 
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immediately. Write for 
our great offer and hande 


5eea) 
catal on our new waist model. Address, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. vaineieidese:n. . 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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they may be carried into 
food which the animals eat, and 
also into the water which they drink. 
In this way they get into the system 
by means of the stomach and intes- 
tines Whether the lungs or the di- 
gestive organs are the more common 
medium of communication, it would 
not be possible to state. Young ani- 


Similarly 


mals, as calves, very frequently get 
the germs in milk, both whole and 
skimmed, Young animals are also 
more susceptible to the disease than 


those that are older. It is now pretty 


clearly proven that tuberculosis is 
much more prevalent in swine that 
are fed milk from creameries than in 
those not so fed. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the 
liability to infection is greater where 
the germs are cumulative, that is, in 
stables where several tuberculous ani- 
mals are present, than in those where 


only one is present. Yet sad experi- 
ence has shown that but one affected 
animal in one season may scatter 
germs that will affect many animals 
in the same. The danger of infection 
from animals at liber* 1 the open 
air is not very great 


Some animals are much more germ- 
resistant than others, that is, they can 
stand exposure much better than oth- 
ers. This is true of animals that are 
strong and vigorous, and yet it is 
probably true that no animals are so 
strong that they can resist exposure 
indefinitely under conditions of ex- 
posure favorable to the transmission 
of the disease. 

The young of the tuberculous dams 
are usually born free from the disease 
germs, but this does not always hap- 
pen, 


Milking Machine ‘Finding Its Place 





The milking machine is just now 
a live subject in some of the western 
dairy sections. It has many advo- 
cates, while others are not yet ready 
to indorse it. One thing is sure: 
considerable numbers are being daily 
used in northern I'''nois, especially in 
the Elgin district. A prominent dairy- 
man gives this as his method of in- 
stalling milking machines in _ his 
barns: 

Instead of placing expensive piping 
through 80 feet of stall room, with 
connections at each cow stall, he has 
arranged something entirely different. 
He ‘has a special stall or milking 
room to accommodate four cows, two 
animals standing with heads to the 
right and two with heads to the left 
This necessitates only a short piping 
system. The milking machine is thus 
practically a fixture at one spot, and 


the apparatus, tubes, receiving can, 
milk cups, etc, can be fixed at one 
point. This makes it unnecessary to 


shift the appliances as frequently 
The cows in this barn have been 


, trained to go to the milking machine, 





to the cows. The animals are taken 
in turn. They are assembled near by 
at milking time and four cows are 
admitted to the room at a time. They 
know they are to be fed in this cer- 
tain place and are always ready for 
it. As soon as they take their places 
they are fastened, the milk cups ad- 
justed to the teats and the cows are 
miiked while eating. The whole jon 
igs completed in ten minutes and an- 
other quartet of cows brought up to 
take their places. 

Among other advantages, this means 
little or no manure at that place; also 
greater ease and facility in adjusting 
machines, and is considered by this 
progressive dairyman simple and bet- 
ter in every way. 

A discussion favorable to the ma- 
chine touched upon the relative inde- 
pendence of the farmer as to hired 
help. In case of a strike of hand 
milkers, the machine would take the 
Place of a good many men. of 
course, the sanitary features are evi- 
dent. At the same time this very 
thing necessitates the greatest care in 
keeping the machine and appliances 
thoroughly clean and sterilized. 


& 





built a silo 
every sea- 


Cowpeas in the Silo—I 
three years ago and fill it 
son with cowpeas and corn. My stock 
eat silage greedily, do well, and 
pear about the same as when en pas- 
ture. My silo is 34 by 16 feet. The 
wall is 6 inches at the bottom and 4 
at the top. Inside it is plastered 
with half and half cement and sani. 
There is plenty of wire re-enforce- 
ment in the wall. I let my corn get a 
little drier than is recommended be- 
fore cutting.—[A. Case, Illinois. 


ap- 


Exhibit at Fairs—One of the 


Great 
most interesting exhibits and demon- 
strations at all state fairs this season 
will be that of the Manson Campbell 
company, whose factories are at De- 
troit, Michigan, and Chatham, Ont, 
makers of the famous Chatham fan- 
ning mill and seed grader and the 
Chatham fireless cooker, both of 
which are so well known. Over 250,- 
000 Chatham fanning mills are 
in use in America. The Chatham 
fireless cooker has for over two 
years been the great demonstrat- 
ed success of all cookers. Every 


reader of this paper will be interested 
to eat the delicious food which will 
daily be cooked without fire in the 
Chathams at this company’s fair ex- 
hibits. Meanwhile if you are inter- 
ested now to get their free catalogs on 
either of these famous articles, just 
write your name and address to their 
Detroit factory, mention at the same 
time this paper, and all literature and 
their liberal selling plan direct from 
the factory at wholesale prices will 
be sent you at once without cost. 





Capacity of Dairy Cow—Every- 
thing in these days is measured by 
its capacity for work, or, in the case 
of the cow, by her production. A 
man is paid, or ought to be paid, for 
his ability to work either with mind 
or muscle. The value of.a trotting 
horse is measured by his record. The 
value of a dairy cow depends upon 
her capacity to produce milk or but- 
ter. That is her actual value, but 
is that the basis upon which she is 
valued in our dairy herds as you see 
them through the country? Strange 
as it may seem, most dairymen have 
no basis. Old Brindle or Spot, while 
they may not pay their keep, have 
been in the herd so long that they 
have become old friends, and their 
owner loathes to part with them. If 
we are dairying for fun, all well and 
good, but if for business it is time 
the dairyman used business’ methods. 
It is not enough to know that a cow 
gives a pailful of milk when she is 


fresh. We want to know what she 
produces in a year.—[Prof C. B. 
Lane, United States Department of 


Agriculturé 
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Debating in the Grange 


MRS F. D. SANDERS, MICHIGAN LECTURER 








I believe debating to be a vital part 
of a grange program. In the general 
discussion timidity can be overcome, 
confidence gained, a free use of words 
acquired and natural talent developed. 
All this is desirable, but not enough, 
as a speaker having acquired all! these 
attributes may yet not make a single 
point in 15 minutes’ talk. Talking at 
random, taking the floor too many 
times during a discussion, repeating 
statements, etc, may be the result. 
The debate properly conducted will 
aim to make points b¥ presenting the 


facts bearing on the question in go 
forceful a manner as to be beyond 
dispute. 

The speaker knowing he can have 
the floor but once will have the sub- 
ject well looked up, will have refer- 
ences at hand and will be prepared 


to say the most in a limited time. He 
will feel that he has opposition in the 
argument, and that alone will cause 
him to do his best. And when the de- 
cision is announced by the judges an- 
other valuable lesson will be learned 
by abiding the result gracefully. Here 
comes an opportunity to practice self- 
control, and as both sides of the de- 
bate cannot win, there will always be 
a chance for this lesson. 

MANNER OF CONDUCTING A DEBATE 

At a previous meeting announce 
the subject to be debated and appoint 
two or three speakers on each side. 
Limit the time for each speaker to 
use. Five minutes is a good time, 
Have the debaters try to commit their 
speech to memory, although this 
point should not always be insisted on. 


At the time of the debate appoint 
three members to act as umpires or 
judges to decide which side has pre- 
sented the best and strongest argu- 
ment and thereby won the debate. 
When the debate is reached call 


for the first speaker on the aflirmative 


side and as soon as he has finished, 
the first on the negative side The 
second speaker on the affirmative is 
the next and ke is followed by the sec- 
ond on thea regative, and so on till all 
the speakers have been heard. The 
first speaker on the affirmative side 
then closes the debate. It is well to 


have good speakers lead on each side 
At the close Jet the judges confer and 


decide which side has won. 
By a little eftort sabiects can be 
selected that are best adapted to the 


ability of the persons appointed on 





the debate. 

Debates can be used with good re- 
sults by having one grange take the 
affirmative side and a_ neighboring 
grange the negative. By such a union 
meeting the debate will be listened 
to by a larger number of people. The 
challenged grange may choose to re- 
turn the courtesy and so create @ 
more social spirit by the exchange 
of visits. 

The Time to Plan 

Less is being done in the grange 
halls during the warm weather, but 
this does not imply that the officers 
have less responsibility. In fact, at 


this season the executive officials need 
to exercise greater vigilance and think 
deeper to make plans for the now 
successful meetings that are to follow. 
To keep a grange out of a humdrum 
condition the officers must not get into 
a humdrum state. To keep any OF- 
ganization doing better work this year 
than it did last requires observance of 
what the best granges are doing and 
continual thought and stud) 

The enterprising grange paper, con- 
tinually on the alert for newer and 
better methods, is one of the greatest 
helps in keeping a grange in an on- 
ward, upward movement. To intro- 
duce new and healthy features into 
grange entertainment is the aim of en- 
terprising officers and the grange press 
is a potent factor in this effort. The 
annual printed program may not ve 
feasible everywhere, but those charge 
with the arrangement of these literary 
exercises are stimulated to procur 
the best to be had. These programs 
have become an invaluable aid. 
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Il. E. Cook, 


Last pri ‘ tern partie built a milk 
condensal Lockwood, O. They make 
but hip ream and condense the skim 
milk with igar for bakers, chocolate mak- 
é et Their demand, they claim, is greater 
than thei. upply from nearby markets and 
they have made a proposition to build a con- 
densary at Cortland, O; they to put in $15,000 

id the farmers and business men to put 
in $12,000, and take their notes secured by 

first mortgage on the condensary. The 
notes are to draw 6% interest and to be paid 





within five ears. The mortgage is to be 
made to a trustee, to be selected by the 
patrons who make the loan. Of course, the 
cheese factorie ire fighting the project. The 
story has been circulated that a condensary 
would not cost $27,000 Please give approx- 


imate cost of an 
cluding tile building for 
dail) Our factories are paying 80 cents a 
100) pound and the Lockwood condensary 
$1.20 for July and $1.35 for August. go 3 


up-to-date condensary, in- 
30,000 pounds milk 


scheme to an 
but I 


Of course, the whole on- 


should 


looker is purely problematical, 

somewhat doubt the wisdom of the plan 
vithout some assurance that the plant would 
be worth the money invested in it by the 
local people It is well known that con- 
densing plants are built costing several times 


some of the 
that 
Local 


mentioned, notably 
but that 
would be worth $27,000. 


govern 


the amount 


Borden plant does not signify 


this plant 


conditions very largely decisions of 


this sort 


CONDENSARIES A LARGE PROPOSITION 


The condensing of milk today in any con- 


siderable quantities is done by companies 


which are wealthy and build and equip tte’~ 
own plants There is no uncertainty that 
these large plantS pay more for milk than 
the old cheese factory system and are to he 


commended as a valuable dsset in any dairy 
community when well managed. As a rule, 
they are, because the first cost expense is so 


great that large quantities of milk are re- 


quired, and to get a large quantity of milk 
together always costs more than a_ small 
amount. The hauling along will ordinarily 


make 10 cents a 100 pounds increase in price. 


While I have owner for 30 
ago that 


must gradually give 


been a factory 


years, I could foresee some years 


the small cheese factory 


way to plants thoroughly equipped, 


fitted to handle-a 


more 


variety of milk products and 


£0 completely utilize the whole milk with 
waste that more net money was at hand. 
These large concerns have a city business 
end which gives them an opportunity not 
possessed by the average factory. It is safe 
to say that the manufacturing end of the 
milk business has not and does not make 


Much profit, It 
ing service. 


comes rather from the sell- 
The city store makes more profit 


Lewis County, VY. y.. 


than the 


condensary 
promoter 
lished dairy 
berth. They 


do have much evil. 








country 


what is in busine 


Another cons 


this is an inbred dairy community. 


usually 


have 


As ,l view the ¢ 


plant 
s reckoned as its 


ideration 


people 


sections. 


local enterprise 


when each is charged people show the 


legitimate 


be whether value, passed 


Are there 


would 
money 


lots of cows; do people expect to keep cows; to someone as 
have they been educated to keep them? Or, 
is the cow population sparse and are the 


promoters? The genuine equal to wheat 


does his work outside estab- is satisfactory for 
Give such people a wide or milk 
no good in them, but they when fed to 
feed, excellent 
sconomics of the dairy busi- for other feeding. 


through organized boards of 


upon by 
is paid in and the 
trustee for 


bran as 


productiomw and it 


part 


work 


poultry. The 


poultry, 


at 
rapidl) 
feed 


one 


ness today, with an increased 
~ - } ro milk and its multiplicity of 
Profit or Loss in Milk Condensaries | ©: »:»1 #0 
reasons why people are not 
their cows, viz, extravagant 
@ Shall a Group of Farmers, Perhaps Outside a Dairy Section, Engage in Such oe oe 8 So gore righ ste 
Enterprise---The Good and the Poor Features of the Proposition---An Ohio or nig ae as 
. . . ° ‘ a ns the situation appears to me 
Case in Point Here Fully Described---Important Features Emphasized by not necemy'tate paying a ° nus 
an Expert in Handling Milk---Worth the Most Careful Consideration. ness of this sort established. 
On the other hand, I am a 


firm 


experts 
mortgage 

the stockholder 
Cowpea Hay is very nutritious. 
of 


stock 


but 


and 


raise 


Number 7 


demand for 


products, and 
the several 
increasing 
cost, high 
products 

at a profil, 
which will 

et a busi- 

~ 


believer in 


and local pride. ! like to see 
stuff they are made of. Citie 
trade often make 


share; or, rather, when country prices are attractive propositions, as we | know, in 
charged for the manufactured goods and city order to get large employers of labor inter- 
prices for them when delivered. On this ested and located, but shrewd men look to 
basis the selling end is most profitable. it for value received. 
SMALL CONCERNS AT DISADVANTAGE IN CONCLUSION 

This is one reason why the small patron I should say that the general character and 
factory which does only a commission busi- reputation of the company would be the first 
ness fades away before these large plants thing to consider; some written guaranty thal 
controlied or owned by the city owner. the building and equipment should have a fixed 


before th 
executed 


It is nearly 


ration It 


and for bee’ 
gives good results 
grain is a rich 


little used 

















Croftjane 
has won her full 
fair in Columbus; 
field: first and 


grand championship at 


pionship at 


Chicago she won first, 


Illinois state fair 


and imported by W. P. Schank of Livingston countv. N Y. 





A NOTABLE AYRSHIRE PRIZE WINNER 








Avrshire 


breed, 


Dinah 19th, here pictured, an interesting specimen of the to atate 

share of honors. In 1905 and 1906 she won first prizes at the sage en “ 
first championship and grand championship at T!linois state fair in rages ‘ 

championship at New York state fair in Syracuse; first championship at 

srockton, Mass: first at Trenton fair, Trenton, N J; first and ge 

Virginia state fair in Richmond. In 1907 at the National dairy _— the 

champion and grand champion prizes, and the same yeat B aan 

not only won these same prizes, but the butter test. She was sel 


and is now five years old 
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CORN “°UTTING PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


There is always more or less interest at 
corn cutting time on the farm, especially when 
inexperienced help has to be empivyed. Much 
time is lost in the corn field cutti..g and set- 
ting the shocks. One of our subscribers, W. 
LB. S., of Washington county, Md, who is much 
interested in these matters, sends us two very 
interesting sketches embodying the results of 
some of his practical experiences. 

He says: ‘“‘These two methods show about 
as few steps as can be taken to cut and shock 
64 hills of corn. Suppesing the corn to be 3 
feet diagonally from hili to hill or on the 
square, the dotted lines in the accompanying 
cut show the return steps taken, while the 
full lines represent the course taken by the 
cutter. In the diagram showing what we 
term the five hill cut, the two men travel 276 






























































SIX HILL CORN CUTTING 


feet, or 138 feet each. If this plan is followed 
the two cutters will start at points repre- 
sented by A and B, cutting and carrying the 
corn as indicated by the arrows. If the six 
hill plan is followed, they travel 258 feet, or 
129 feet each.” 

We shall be glad to have the experiences of 
other practical farmers for publication in 
these columns. This is a question that is al- 
ways timely and interesting in the fall, and 
our readers are requested to send in a para- 
graph telling just how they save time and 
steps in the corn field. 

I Fill my Silo with Cowpeas and feed to 
dairy cows. Silage saves much other feed 
and also saves much labor. TI have to hire 
all my help and in the winter feeding is 
drudgery.—[B. Graham. Indiana. j 
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Genuine Comfort in the Farm Home 











Hot water or steam heating for country 
homes is easily possible. The installing and 
first cost of the system is considerable, but 
not prohibitive and is much less than five 
years ago. I have been looking up this propo- 
sition, and have conferred with about 70 users 
of such plants. Out of these, 50 quoted fig- 
ures. The average cost in medium and large 
buildings including installation was $496. It 
was diflicult to estimate the cost of fuel as 
almost without exception, the coal used in the 
kitchen range was included. Probably $50 to 
$60 would cover the outlay for heating. The 
statistics I have gathered lead me to believe 
that four, six and eight-room cottages can be 
warmed at annual fuel expenses running from 
$20 to $40, according to climate, exposures, 
kind of fuel available, and local market price 
of coal. 

Can many country homes of ten rooms 
Most certainly. 
For a plant which costs that much is a good 
one, made of the best material and capable of 


afford a plant costing $496? 


lasting many years. However, it is not neces- 
sary to get a plant that costs that much. The 
price ranges all the way from $150 to $1100. 
It is easily possible to heat a six-room house 
with a plant costing around $250 to $300; fora 
seven-room house $275 to $325 and ten rooms 
the price is from $425 to $500. Please re- 
member that this includes the cost of install- 
ing and a guarantee to heat the house to 70 
degrees in zero weather. 


What You Gain 


The advantages are innumerable. Stoves 
and fireplaces are all well enough but at best, 
it is only possible to be moderately comfort- 
able during a cold winter. Moreover, it is 
possible to heat only a few rooms. No one 
would think of having a stove in every room 
in the house and keeping it up. The cost 
would be prohibitive and the work of carry- 
ing coal, removing ashes and cleaning up 
would be enormous. 

With a hot water or steam system, prop- 
erly installed, each room can be kept com- 
fortable; the halls are heated, the floors are 
warm, so that young children are not in 
danger of catching cold or developing pneu- 
monia. With the old-fashioned stove or fire- 
place, it is most difficult to get an even tem- 
perature in a room. It will be hot near the 
fire and cold ‘away from it. You can all 
remember when children, of the controversies 
which arose as to who should be nearest the 
stove. No adequate system of ventilation 
was possible, as the cold air fell immediately 
to the floor, causing all kinds of trouble. 


Even Distribution of Heat 


With the modern system, the boiler or heat- 
ing part is located in the basement. The pipes 
radiate in every direction and tap every room. 
The heat coming from below, thoroughly 
warms every room and keeps every part of the 
house comfortable. There are no drafts. It 
is just as comfortable near the door or the 
window as it is near the heater. Radiators 
ean be located at will, although they do the 


Hot Water or Steam Outfits Easily Within the Reach of Many Farmers---Preduce a 
Uniform Heat All Over the House---Plenty of Pure Air Always Available---No Cold 
Floors or Hallways---Much Sickness Avoided---Cheaper Iron Gradually Reducing 
First Cost---Once Used Becomes a Necessity---Reliable Testimony From First Hands. 


By Clarence A. Shamel 











best protective heating when located along 
the outer walls or under the windows. 

It is so easy to operate a hot water or 
steam system. There is only one fire to be 
started and there is only one grate to be 
cleaned. Coal is shoveled, not carried in 
buckets. All this is done in the basement 
away from the main part of the house, so 
there is no dirt from ashes or from coal! 
There is no back-breaking lifting for the 
women of the family. 

If the boiler is looked after once a day dur- 
ing mild times and twice a day when the 
weather is cold, it will give satisfaction. The 
men of the household can do this in a very 
short time and the drudgery is thus kept from 
the women. There are hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of well-to-do farmers who can easily 
afford comfort of this kind. They have spent 
their days and many of their nights in con 
stant toil and deserve at middle age, just as 
good a home as any man in the city. They 
can have this if they will provide some of 
these modern improvements. 

A water heating system is easily installed 
in connection with the boiler. Locate a stor- 
age tank in the attic, have pipes running to 
the bathroom and the various bedrooms and 
especially to the kitchen. A few minutes’ 
work every morning in pumping up the tank 
with a small lever force pump costing a few 
dollars will give sufficient pressure to force 
water to any part of the house, where it will 
not only be handy but will serve as a protec- 
tion in case of fire. The water system and 
the heating system combined easily make the 
country home as comfortable as any in the 
city. To these two may be added the indi- 
vidual gas lighting system. 

Users Praise System Highly 

In looking up this matter, I wrote to a 
number of users of different heating systems, 
asking them a series of questions. The uni- 
form reply as to advisability is nearly always 
in the affirmative. One man states that the 
present cost is outrageous, but he has to have 
the plant just the same. I am reliably in- 
formed that since the slump this spring in 
the price of foundry pig iron, the manufac- 
turers of heating outfits have made three dis- 
tinct reductions or discounts in their prices, 
and it is claimed that these prices are now 
lower than they have been in five years past. 


HEATING SYSTEM CHEAPLY OPERATED 
T. E. MILLER, INDIANA 

We are pleased with our heater after using 
it two winters. We had a hot air furnace 
formerly and think there is such a difference 
between that and our new hot water system 
that I can honestly condemn the former and 
recommend the latter to anyone who can 
afford to install a heater. The reasons are 
numerous. The air in the house now is warm 
and pure, actually like the outdoor air in 
springtime. It carries no dirt into the house. 
It is easily managed and easily regulated. It 
is almost everlasting, nothing gets any hotter 
than hot water except the smoke pipe and 
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aside from renewing that every few years, I 
cannot see that there will be any expense for 
repairs whatever. 

With me the promises of the de 
been fulfilled, except one, that so much coal is 


‘aler have all 


caved. However, my contractor told me that, 
to heat a house, it took coal and that I would 
use nearly as much coal as with the hot. air 
furnace, which proved to be a fact. 

But, with plenty of radiation put in, that is, 
large enough boiler and radiators, the house 
will be heated with a slow fire which avoids 
clinkers and does not send so large a portion 
of the heat that isin th: fuel out through 
the fiue. 

Cost of Outfit and Coal 

My hot water system was put in two years 
ago. My house has seven rooms. System 
cost $455 complete and 
was put in after the =e 
house was built, which 
can be done as well as 
when a house is in course 
of construction. 

I burn about 400 
bushels soft coal dur- 
ing one winter in heater, 
which is about 50 bushels 


less than we formerly 





burned with the hot air 
furnace. Coal costs us 9 
cents per bushel, a total 


I would advise people 
in moderate circum- 
stances to install a hot 
water heater, even though 
they live in the country. 
It is indeed a_ luxury 


that can be enjoyed just 





as well in the country as 
in a city. 

Before giving the con- 
tract for a water heater, 
one should study the 


The cost 
There 


method with which I am familiar. 
of installation is also much smaller. 
are no radiators to occupy space in the room. 
On the other hand, if there is a crack in the 
fire-box, you will get smoke and dirt through 
your register. If the fire goes down a little, 
your heat goes down accordingly, as there is 
nothing to retain the heat. 


A VERY COMPLETE HOT WATER PLANT 
W. S. HICKS, ILLINOIS 

We have had a hot water heating plant in 
our residence since its erection three years 
ago. The plant complete, including’ auto- 
matic thermostat, cost $800. It heats 13 
rooms, having a total cubical contents of 
approximately 37,000 cubic feet. By keeping 
plenty of hard coal on the grates, the tempera- 


* 
ing plant is a good, profitable investment for a 
family who owns its home, because it will 
pay for itself in time in fuel saved, added 
comfort and freedom from sickness and colds. 

Add to a good hot water plant, a_ bath- 
room and telephone and country life is raised 
at this one step from an unpleasant drudgery 
to the same plane of comfort and enjoyment 
as any of the modern homes in smal! towns 
and cities 


MODERN HEATING FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


L. A. PACKER, MICHIGAN 

The best and most healthful heat today for 
country homes is, in my opinion, the hot 
While the cost of installation 
is perhaps more than the stove or furnace, 
that every 


water system. 


the results are so satisfactory 
farmer who can _ possibly 
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thing and consult those 
who have had experience. 
You should know what should be put in and 
something about how the work should be done 
and not trust the contractor 
advice, 


altogether for 


A HOT AIR SYSTEM 
W. F. FEW, ILLINOIS 


I have a hot air heating plant which was 
Placed in an old dwelling at a cost of $175. 
It heats a seven-room house that had pre- 
Viously been warmed by means of a stove 
The average cost of operating my hot air 
plant is $35 a year. I am not sure, but I 
believe it is about as cheap as to use three 
or four stoves, and J find it much more satis- 
factory as a saver of labor. It also keeps a 
lot of dirt out of the house. 

Hot air has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. I like it because I can get up a heat 
the minute I light my fire. I can have as 
little or as much heat as I like. 
less time to heat up a house than any other 


It requires 


HOT WATER HEATED HOME OF W. S. HICKS OF ILLINOIS 


ture is kept within 72 and 74 degrees from 
early fall to late spring, with no attention to 
furna‘e on operator’s part except- shaking 
down and recoaling night and morning. Any- 
one who knows will readily tell you it takes 
a substantial increase of fuel to raise a house 
temperature from 70 degrees, the ordinary 
heat, to 74 degrees that we prefer. Notwith- 
standing this increase of four, our fuel con- 
sumption has been eight tons of egg size hard 
coal, or one ton of 4625 cubic feet for an 
average period of six months, with a tempera- 
ture ranging from 20 degrees above to 20 
degrees below zero. 

It is my opinion that the coal consumption 
would be doubled with the old methods of 
stove heat, which at the best is very uneven 
and disagreeable, not to mention the attend- 
ant unsanitary conditions. Our house is all 
convertible into practically one room down 
stairs, by opening folding doors, and no draft 
can be detected by holding a candle flame in 
any doorway or stairway. A hot water heat- 


afford it should install 
such a plant by all means. 

A chimney is really a 
part of any heating plant, 
whether stove, boiler or 
furnace; and its condition 
must be normal to obtain 
good results. In addition 
to being the proper size, 
it should be free of any 





‘free area for the passage 
of smoke. The inside 
should be smooth and 
plastered with fire clay or 
pulp plaster to obviate 
friction which retards t'e 
draft. If you are build- 
ing’ a new chimney you 
can easily attend to these 
points. If it is an old 
one, you can perhaps bet- 
ter its condition by lower- 
ing some sharp-edged 
weight by a rope, which 
worked against the sides 
of the flue, scrapes off the 
pieces of brick and mor- 
tar and clogging matter of all kinds Those 
who contemplate the installation of a_ hot 
water plant should, if building a new coun- 
try home, procure a 12 to 14-barrel galvanized 
iron tank and have it placed in the attic. 
Locate it so that the water from some portion 
of the roof may be piped into the tank. This 
tank can:sthen not only be used as a storage 
tank for the water with which to supply the 
heating plant, but also for water for a 
In ordinary times the 


com- 


plete bathroom outfit. 
usual amount of rain will be sufficient to sup- 
ply you, but for extended dry times you will 
require a force hand pump, gas engine or 
windmill to keep the water closet, bath and 
lavatory supplied. This may prove a very 
wise investment. 

If your house is so constructed as to render 
impossible the plan of using the water from 
the roof, the pump or windmill must be used 
where no other plan of water works is in 
operation. Such arrangement may be made 


highly satisfactory. 


feature which prevents a ¢« 
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The Oats Crop Shrinkage 
The returns of American Agricul- 
turist’s country correspondents for 


August 1 make an emphatic showing 
of the entirely unsatisfactory condi- 
dion surrounding the oats crop this 


year. There isa heavy loss of pros- 
pect in every state since July 1, and 
in some of the more important oats 


districts the drop is great -enough to 
je sensational in character. 

The oats crop this year has been 
apparently ; verned by very similar 
laws in all sections in which the crop 
is one of importance. The e8rlier re- 
ports were reasonably favorable, al- 
though there was some delay in 
secding. 

HIGH TEMPERATURES DAMAGE OATS 

At some time during the history of 
the plant before it approached matu- 
rity, in all of importance, a 
period of moderately dry and fairly 
high temperatures was experienced, 
and almost without exception the oats 
crop showed rapid deterioration fol- 
lowing, such conditions. Rust of the 
1ed variety was very common through- 
out practically all of the winter wheat 
sections prior to the maturing of the 
oats crop; and during the latter half 
of July the same conditions have ap- 
peared in the northwest, which up to 
that time showed excellent promise. 
As a result, the present returns show 
a very sharp decline of prospect in 
the northwest, and as harvest ap- 
proaches the possibilities of the crop 
in the way of yield per acre have rap- 
idly growm less, even in the districts 
where promise has been highest. 

CONDITION AND QUALITY OF OATS 

Last month the condition of the 
crop was reported at 86.7, a figure 
which was regarded as low, but which 
moderate rate of yield, 
particularly in the spring wheat ter- 
itory. This month the. condition has 
declined to 76.7, a loss of ten points, 
which is equivalent to a shrinkage in 
the crop possibilities during the 
month of something more than 100,- 
000,000 bushels, and which leaves the 
crop prospects, if it should turn out 
generally as well as the conditions 
now figure, at not more than 825,000,- 
000 bushels. The quality of the crop, 


sections 


promised a 


while not of the best, so far as our 
correspondents are able to judge at 
this time is somewhat better than 
was the case last year. 
CONDITION OF OATS AUG 1 AND JULY 
1, 1908 

Aug 1 July 1 Aug 1 July 1 
N Y ..% 90 Te sete aee 93 
Pa San 90 Mo ....64 81 
ee 84 Kan ...68 82 
Ark ....88 90 Neb ....83 88 
Tenn 86 90 fe ts 
W Va ..85 90 SD... 92 
Ry... Cal .....% 77 
Oo | 81 OPO jciccDe 97 
Miah ..80 85 Wash ..86 91 
nd 57 76 Okla ...67 88 
Tl ae Other ..86 88 
Wis .89 93 — —— 
Minn ..86 89 Ave .76.7 86.7 


An Early Tobacco Harvest 





Despite the fact that the general 
acreage under cultivation this year is 
somewhat smaller than last season, 
as was pointed out by American Agri- 
culturist in its issue of June 20, the 
general condition of the crop in ome 
of the mosi important producing 
states is highly encouraging. The 
prospect for the Wisconsin crop up 


to the forepart of August was most 
flattering. The leaf in that state is, 
for the most part, sound and has 


made rapid and vigorous growth, in- 
suring full weight; a fact welcomed 
by the farmer who sells this crop by 
the pound. Returns from our corre- 
spondents indicate the condition of 


the crop at 86, compared with 109 as 
practically perfect. 

In so far as an abundance of mois- 
ture 1s concerned, Wisconsin has been 
far more favored this year than were 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 

















growers in Pennsylvania, New Eng- 
land and Ohio. In the latter sections 
the dry weather has doubtless had its 
effect in reducing the weight per acre, 
yet not enough so to prove alarming- 
ly serious 

This year’s cigar leaf tobacco crop in 
all sections has come through to the 
harvest period with exceptiona 
small damage by hail. This is in 
marked contrast to certain preceding 
seasons where hundreds of acres of 
riddled leaf resulted in losses of thou- 


sands of dollars to growers. Last 
week recorded some hail damage 


along the Connecticut and Housatonic 


valleys in Connecticut, but this was 
local rather than general. 

The last hal. of August should wit- 
ness great activity in harvesting 


northern tobacco, as the crop has ma- 
tured more quickly than it did last 
season. Unless something unforeseen 
should develop it looks as if there 
need be little apprehension that 


frost will nip the crop this fall. Lit- 
tle or no contracting of 1908 to- 
bacco has been noted in the 
field. This is a good sign, for when 


this practice is indulged in it too often 
acts as a boomerang, the grower com- 
ing out at the little e. ? of the horn 
and being forced to make good what- 
ever losses the dealer may incur 





Apples Short in Middle West 


Readers of American Agriculturist 
are quite familiar with conditions in 
western New York and New England 


through recent reports in our col- 
umns, 
Much to the regret of lovers of 


fruit, the apple crop over the middle 
west promises to prove short this sea- 


son. In the older orchard sections of 
the middle and eastern states the 
crop is uneven. The only other part 


of the country west of Pennsylvania 
in which there is variation from very 
low figures is Wisconsin and Tennes- 
see, where American Agriculturist’s 
crop reporters indicate fair probabili- 
ties. 

Such apple estates as Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Kansas and Ohio will 
turn off indifferent or uneven yields. 
Most of our correspondents figure that 
late frosts following quite warm 
weather of early spring are responsible 
for the shortage. In a good many 
Places apples failed to set at all, while 
in Michigan, Kansas, Ohio, [Illinois 
and Wisconsin the fruit dropped bad- 
ly after it set. Iowa reports a decided- 
ly off year and Nebraska nearly a 


failure. Indiana is almost as bad as 
Nebraska and Missouri worse than 
either of these two. 
SHIPPERS EXPECT LARGER YIELD 
The international apple shippers’ 
association in annual convention at 
Niagara Falls last week thoroughly 


discussed the crop outlook. Reports 
presented to the association indicate 
a somewhat larger yield of apples for 
the United States and Canada in the 
aggregate than was secured last sea- 
son. The organization’s report says 
that the principal increase in produc- 


tion is found in the Pacific coast 
states. It was generally believed that 
the quality of the 1908 crop would 


prove superior to that of last season. 
BIG ATTENDANCE AT MEETING 

The meeting boasted the largest at- 

tendance ever had. The treasurer’s 

report showed bills all paid, with a 

credit balance. The secretary report- 


ed 33 new members since the last 
annual meeting. There were also 


presented at the. meeting 45 applica- 


tions. Members see that in union, 
remedies regarding freight charges, 
small barrels, assorting and grading 


can be effected. Attention was called 
to the apparent high prices paid by 
consumers, as against what is paid by 
the grocer when purchasing by the 
barrel. 

It was shown that while no one was 
obliged to use a contract, still it 





would be to the good of every mem- 
ber if there could be gotten up a uni- 
form contract which might be used 


and understood by the seller and 
buyer and avoid controversies. 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 
The pure food law committee re- 
ported that not a sufficient quantity 
of the average yields were given to 
cider mills, and that too many cider 


apples got in with the number ones, 

The transportation committee said 
that the railway companies were now 
figuring the weight of a barrel of ap- 
ples at 160 pounds, which was satis- 
factory, as the weight of apples bar- 
reled ran from about 148 to 155 
pounds. 


A uniform box for the Pacific coast 


states and a uniform barrel for the 
middle west and eastern’ sections 
were advocated. In other words, one 
standard uniform box and one uni- 
form barrel to be known and estab- 
lished all over the United States. 
The committee on German. tariff 
reported that the measure was work- 


ing favorably. Germany feels it is 
wise to have our apples and the Unit- 
ed States that she wants to send 
them. 

Much discussion was had upon 
H R bill No 21400, concerning 
standard packages, grades and mar- 
keting of apples, and it was deemed 
advisable that this association unite 
with the western New York fruit 
growers’ association and the western 
New York horticultural society, and 
formulate a bill satisfactory to the 
three organizations and have same 


presented to congress as amendments 
to bill 21400. 
The sentiment was unanimous that 
the members were not observing the 
established grades in packing, that 
all were too lax in grading, and that 
quality should be more considered 
There was little reported in the way 


of prices paid so far on 1908 con- 
tracts. Most dealers talked $1.50 per 
barrel f o b as their idea of this 
year’s business. It will be remem- 


bered that double this price was being 
paid freely last autumn. W. L. Wag- 
ner of Chicago was elected president, 
George Olivit of New York vice-presi- 
dent, C. P. Rothwell of Martinsburg, 
W Va, secretary, and W. M. French 
of New York treasurer. 


Potato Outlook Continues Fair 


The vicissitudes of the season have 
caused deterioration in potato pros- 
pects in some of the biggest potato 
growing states in the middle west and 
also in parts of the east, where dry 
weather and blight in July got in ag- 
gressive work. However, the outlook 
in Maine up to the opening of 
this month was encouraging. The 
condition is considerably below 
that of last year, but a good crop 
will be secured in spite of this. Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin are the leading 
potato states west of Pennsylvania. 
This year the condition on August 1 
was 82 in Michigan, against 89 last 
season. Wisconsin shows a condition 
of 88, against 92 last year at the same 
date. Minnesota is 84 this year, against 
91 last year. Iowa holds up pretty 
well with 86 this year, against 80 last 
year. 

In 








the other states of 
less importance the condition 
year is below that of last. There 
are a few exceptions, notably Ne- 
braska. Potatoes have done remark- 
ably well there, and show a condition 
of 92 this season, against 83 last year. 
In the east, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New England, etc, some apprehen- 
sion now over the possibility of losses 
through late blight. More informa- 
tion along this line next week. 
Taking the middle west as a whole, 
the average of condition, according 
to returns from American Agricultur- 
ist correspondents, is 81, against 87.8 
for the entire country August 1, 1907. 
The decrease is due largely to wet 


more rv 
this 





weather early in the season, followed 
in nearly every section, except possi- 
bly Nebraska, by more or less drouth. 

Below is given potato acreage fig. 
ures covering western states for 1908 
and condition for this nd last year 
at opening of August. 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION POTATOES, AuGi 


Acres C’nd’n, C’nd’n, 

even th’s’nds 1908 1907 
Sere 26 64 80 
BEE Sid ahaa 24 89 83 
TOMN cccccee 2s 90 88 
De stetaeces 0 80 94 
eee 1% 80 
Mich .ccvcccome 82 89 
OS ees. 63 85 
ree 15 86 
eee 88 92 
Minn wccccos St 91 
Oe 86 89 
BOO seceantene an 77 88 
Oe sseecese Oe 76 70 
Bee aeecvees 92 83 
reer Ci: 82 90 
2s 84 88 
CE vecswenes a SH 81 
OPO. ivésccene OR 83 90 
Wash ..ooee _— 90 
er 79 92 


—* 
. 
— 





Bumper Hay Crop Promised 


The season of 1908 will undoubtedly 
go down in history as one very fa- 
vorable to the production of hay. With 
a few exceptions, the season was wet 
in early spring, giving all grass plants 
an excellent start. The drouth did 
not come early enough to limit pro- 
duction very materially. Clover, es- 
pecially, did well and vielded heavily. 
This is important not only from the 
hay standpoint, but also from the 
standpoint of increasing the fertility 
of the land. 

While it 
estimate of hay yield per acre, fig- 
ures secured to date show that the 
average for the United States will be 
considerably above that of last year, 
and possibly quite near a record. Data 
secured from correspondents of Amer- 
big 


is too early te make an 


ican Agriculturist indicate that 

hay states, such as Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin, show unusually high averages. 
California seems to have _ suffered 


from drouth, and the yield there will 
not be much, if any, above normal. 
Indiana hay crop was in some sec- 
tions shortened by drouth, and the 
same is true of Missouri, Ohio and 
Kentucky. On the whole, however, 
the yield is exceedingly satisfactory. 





Grain Crop Prospects are Uneven 
[From First Cover Page.] 
It must be admitted, however, that 


the low condition at this date is 
much less likely to be improved 
by later favorable weather con- 
ditions than was the ease Aa 
month ago. August, in the corn belt, 
according to the record of a_ long 


series of years, is apt to be a month 
of high temperatures and moderate 
rainfall, and as the present rather un- 
satisfactory condition is the result of 
weather conditions of this kind al- 
ready experienced, it follows that 4 
normal season for August will not im- 
prove the corn prospect. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the corn crop as reported 
by states August 1. The figures for 
July 1 are also given for purpose of 
comparison: 

CONDITION OF CORN cRoPS AUG 1 AND 
guLy 1, 1908 


Aug July Aug July 

1 1 . 2 
N Y.....90 90 Ta ....+-56 & 
Pa .....90 90 Mo ...-- 77 7 
OE chews $1 78 Kan,....80 
Ark ....80 8 Neb 91 a 
Tenn ...8 85 N D ++ 56 ad 
W va ..90 88 GD .... - 
Ky .....77 80 Cal .....# 8 
O ......85 86 Ore 85 ~ 
Mich ...82 87 Wash ...85 00 
Ind .....78 81 Okla ...-54 oe 
Ill ......77 85 Other ...00 § 
Wis ....81 8% “Sa @ 83.2 
Minn ...73 79 Avg .-83.05. 
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Important Forestry Meeting 

















The seventh annual meeting of the 
societ for the Protection of New 
Hampshire forests held at Intervale, 
N H, last week, brought together 
some of the active workers for th 
proposed Appalachian and Whit 
mountain forest reserve. In the gen- 
eral discussion of the present situa- 
tion it was generally agreed that the 
senate bill for these reserves, passed 
by that body during the closing days 
of the last session of congress, should 
have the undivided support of all 
friends of the movement, and that 
the Scott bill, passed by the house, 
should be opposed as wholly inade- 
quate. 

The addresse at this meeting 
brought out expert testimony as to 
the value of the water powers, de- 
veloped and undeveloped, in the riv- 
ers the watersheds of which are in th 
two regions covered by the proposed 
reserves. A notable address by Dr 
John Quackenbos of New York dealt 
with the forest a conservators of 
the public health and of their ef- 
fect upon the climate, showing their 
importance in this respect alone to 
the public at large 
This mecting demonstrated _ that 
there is to be no let-up in the fight 
for these national forests, and that 
the pressure to be brought on Speak- 
er Cannon and hi cohorts, to whose 
opposition alone the failure to secur: 
the passage of this important meas- 
ure in the last ongress is due, will 
come from every section of the east- 
ern states 

Results in Growing Basket Willow 

tesults in the government experi- 
mental plots show that by careful and 
proper management and the selection 
of certain strains American growers 
can produce basket willow equal or 
superior to the best imported. The 
willows tested were Welsh or purple, 
Lemley, patent Lemley, and American 
green or almond Tests were made on 
two phases of culture—spacing and 
cutting—to get results from close, me- 
dium and wide pacing and from high 
and low cutting These important 


points have been demonstrated: 
Wide spacing greatly decreases the 
number and total weight of rows for 
a given area and increases the weight 
of individual rows; it lowers the pro- 
duction of unbranched rows; close 
spacing greatly retards the growth of 


weeds; spacing has little effect on the 
proportion of bark to wood; cutting 
below the surface of the ground low- 
ers the quality of the rows and de- 


creases the productivity of the stools. 


Recent experiments have demon- 
started that the bark of some varie- 
ties has a large per cent of tannin, 
and for this reason should find a 


ready market. There is a steady mar- 
ket for basket willow and the crop 
should be profitable in many sections 
Those interested address the 
United States department of agricul- 


should 





ture, Washington, D C, and ask for 
Forest Service bulletin, No 46, and 
Forest Service circular No 14S. 
Seeding the Wheat Crop—The dif- 
ference of a few weeks in seeding the 
wheat crop in the fall often amounts 
to the difference between a profitable 
and an unprolitable crop If the 
wheat is seeded very early, the hes- 
sian fly has an opportunity to deposit 
eggs, multiply, and be in an ideal sit« 
uation to injure the wheat in the 
spring; While, if the sowing is dee 
ferred a few weeks, the crop may 
escape this injury almost entirely. Of 
course, much depends in this case 
upon the season for the development 
of the late sown wheat, yet we can 
lay this down as a general rule, and 
depend upon it largely to influence 
the loss caused by the hessian fly.— 


[Prof J. H. Phillips, Virginia Experi- 


ment Station. 


Cheaper Cowpea Seed will result in 


the much more extensive growing of 
the crop. Harvesting for seed can be 
done most cheaply by the use of ma- 
chinery. The crop should be cut with 
a mower or self-rake reaper, when 
half or more of the pods are ripe. 
When thoroughly dry the threshing 
may be done with an ordinary grain 
separator, with some modifications, 
with a two-cylinder cowpea thresher, 
or with a one-cylinder special ma 
chine, which has all the threshing 
spikes sharpened, in addition to hav- 
ing ingenious devices which muke it 
the most satisfactory thresher for han- 


dling cowpeas. 


in A A.” 


“I saw your adv 











PACKING “ROCKY FORD” MELONS IN CALIFORNIA 


la, Herewith Rocky Ford melons in process of being packed at Coachel- 
the neeraide county, Cal. Coachella lies close to the Salton sea on 
Olorado dese rt, and is about 100 miles from the city of Riverside. 


she Photograph was taken in May 
mewhat with the market 


are in the 
Coeult, Colorado melon men are 
fornia correspondent 


These 
for Colorado melons, as by the time the latter 
market, the desire for melons has been partially satisfied. 
immigrating 
of American Agriculturist. to raise melons. 


early melons are _ interfering 


As 


to this country, writes a 
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LOOKING AHEAD 







Takes both to “> 
make Good Wheat _~ —~ 


LENT 


OTASH 














—- Good clover fol- 

lows good wheat, but it 
takes Potash to set the 
clover. 


Starved clover won't feed the crop that fol- 
lows it. It needs a vigorous root anda sturdy 
growth for itself before it can gather nitrogen 
for you. 

Give it a good start by enough Potash with 
your phosphates in /Ais Fall’s seeding of wheat 
or rye. 

The cloyer will do the rest—you’ll see when 
you cut the clover. 

Clover, ttmothy, rye and oats. for turning 
under, or a crop in rotation—all need more 
Potash than most commercial mixtures afford. 

Do not use fertilizers that contain less than 
6 per cent. Potash. If your dealer does not 
cary them, then mix 15 pounds of Muriate of 
Potash with each 100 pounds of your fertilizer. 

Potash is profit. Buy the Potash first. 


Send for pamphlets containing 
facts about soil, crops, manures 
and fertilizers. Mailed free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 

93 Nassau St., New York 
Chicago— Monadnock Bldg. 

Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Bldg. 

















I 
Wood Saws, Ensilag 
Gasoline Engines. Highest Grade. 
Practical, durable ¥ and : economical 
machinery. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue showing cuts and descriptions of 
our full line. | 
A. W. GRAY'S 
ns, 
65 Southst., 
Middletown 
Springs, 
vt. 
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NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Syracuse, Sept. 14-19, '08 
Agricultural & Industrial Exhibition 


GRAND CIRCUIT RACES 

Increased Premiums Offered in Dairy Cattle Classes, 9400 
in Prizes for Butter Fat Tests, Open to Registered Cows of all 
breeds. “Dairy Products Classes are 60 arrange that every per- 
son who can do good dairy work of some kind has a fair chance 
to win a valuable prize. © Gold and Silver Medals and a large 
increase in cash premiums are offered in the Dairy Depart- 
ment this year. % New Classes in the Sheep and Swine De- 
partments, eleo special prizes. © lmproved classification and 
Silver Cups in the Poultry Department. Revision of the 
Domestic Classes brings that department up-to-date. © Classi- 
fication in the Farm Produce, Fruit and Flower Departments 
the most complete in years “ The Implement and Machine 
exhibit will be the largest in years, ©The New Liheral Arts 
Bullding will be completed in time to house some of the finest 
exhibits of machinery ever thown, 

REVISED ENTRY FEE 

Entries Close inthe Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry De- 
artments on August it! In the Dairy, Domestic, Farm 
ey Flowere an* Fruit on Sept. 6th. Implements and 
Machines and the Butter Fat Test, Sept. Lith. 


SEND FOR PRIZE LIST 


S. C. SHAVER, Secy., 
Kosenbloom Building, Syracuse, N. VY. 





THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made, 

It is the most convenient and the easic st to 
opercte. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

lf you need an ensilage cutter you need @ 
Pepec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co.,Box 11, Lima,N.Y. 








‘Don’t Neglect Fall Spraying 


Now is the time to prepare to use 


“SCALECIDE” 


We guarantee it to kill San Jose Scale and 
all soft-bodied sucking insects. It also has 
fungicidal properties. Greatest effectiveness 
Least Labor and Expense 
Endorsed by leading Horticulturists, fruit 
growers, and experiment Stations. Write 
| today for Booklet O and full particulars, 
and FREE Sample. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists, 
; No. 50 Church St. NEW YORK. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


strongest built, simplest é pat ap and 
easiest operated on the market. The 
distinctive features are an adjustable 
























take-up hoop that automatically holds its 
position; continuous open-door front en- 
abling user to take silage from pit with- 
out labor of elevating it; alr-tight, easly 
operated and non-stic king door and per- 
Material is best selected 
@inch tank pine. Every International 
is g 1. Catal Wrte per 


sonally © CHARLES N, CROSBY 


General Manager $10 0. 
UP 







manent ladder, 







r free 









Box 12 





LANCASTER COUNTY 


SEED WHEAT 


Graded seed only; reliable varieties; grown 
under my personal supervision on my own 
and neighboring farms, in the heart of the 
widely famous Lancaster: valley ndoubt 
edly the finest wheat-soil in the worl 


For Good Crops Get Good Seed 
Our lendid jl, careful culture and 
thorough fertilization combine to produce the 
best seed wheat—with us varieties do not 
etter and better 


My Money Back Offer 


klet freet If the seed you 







































Send for 


Samples and 









buy of me isn’t satisfactory, send it hack and 

I'll do the ' ith your money, paying 

freight on the + { trip of wheat and money. 
I have Timoth cod also 


all tlet tells about tt 
A. H. HOFFMAN 
Box 11, Bamford, Lancaster County, Pa. 






















Eve 


H. P. Gasoline Engine. 


Farmer Should Have His Own Thresher 


“Little Glant” Thresher rans with light power and will clean all kinds of grain— 
wheat, rye, oate, rice, flax, barley, kaffr corn end grass seeds. 
threshing cow peas end for ‘‘pulling’’ peanuts. 


Feed aud Ensilage Cutters, Saw Machines, etc. Send fer FREE catalogue. 
HEEBNER & SON8, 15 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa. 





Attach ments for 
Made in three sizes—for 3, 6 ands 
We also make 1 






Any power can be used. 








A Boy or Giri Gan 

Finest thing for purpose ever 
Holds reversible plow as well. 
stone boat, Saves plow points. 


Our Trial Offer and 


invented. 


L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Box 14, 





po eet enenagee cm 
Save Work, Time, Money 
No more aching arms and bruised rt plowing. 
away from the handles, get out of the furrow, just drive the horses, 4S — 
Plow the stoniest ground with this truce, \ \ 4 
Instantly adjustable. 
Carries plow, no use for wagon or 


waranty means perfect satisfaction or “ 
DO pay. Write today for particulars. Fine opportunity for good Agents, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Keep™® 
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FARM AND BARN 


. . animals, make certain that you are 
- Lambs in Corn Fields going to get pure-bred and registered 
Se ’ stock, with all points as to registra- 
THINK_OF iT? PROF THOMAS SHAW tion and transfer clearly understood. 
The plan has been adopted of in- Then there can be no misunderstand- 
Bicxwxu1, Inp., June 26, 1908. troducing lambs into corn fields sub- ing when the sale is completed. 
b+ td 0 six sponthes St sequent to the weaning period. When If the seller has pure-bred, but un- " a . 
eunee of butter the week before weeds are abundant in the corn the registered, stock, and advertises such Autumn Litters of Swine Questionable 
ee Py onde poe te lambs crop them down They thus for saie, let him say so. State spe- 
the comp ores, water (oe come gone prevent the weeds from going to seed. cifically to the buyer that your stock, The growing of two litters of swine 
made, Avex. Nat. Of course it would be better to have while pure-bred, is unregistered, for from the same dams is practiced and 
" no weeds. But when the corn fields one reason or an other, and hence, with success in some areas. In otherg 
An Investment Paying _ full of weeds, it i be tter to have whil perhaps just as good as regis- it is not so successful, because of 
ne lambs in them. The corn fur- tered stock, is, nevertheless, less in F ‘ +3 


adverse climatic conditions. The con- 
















































































































33:° nishes shade It helps to protect the demand and favor by buyers, all of ditions that favor the growth of au- 
3/0 lambs from — They aid in fertiliz- Which is apparent by the price asked. tumn litters are temperatures not 
ing the ground. If they are fed some ay ti ‘ 
and this is exactly what the U.S. ing | , . - excessively cold, protection that fur- 
earned for Mr. Neal over his grain while they graze amid the corn Hired Man’s Side of the Help Question nishes reasonable warmth, a sufficient 
former methods of skimming. they will fertilize it just so much mot ania wee ad hot at eneienk Gandia ; 
If you are not using a reliable aes = H, A. BABCOCK, ADAMS COUNTY, ILL supply of succulen ods, and the op- 
rhey may eat off the lower leaves of mebennione portunity present for exercise 


Cc R EAM the corn, but that will not harm the [ agreed to work for a farmer for It would not be possible to deter- 
sSEPARATOR corn. $20 a month and board; if we got mine how far north autumn litters 


wee : ae They must not, however, ‘be ‘grazed along all right the work to last for may be grown with profit, based upon 
a on gy hae me in corn that has ears too ni ar =e four months He stated that I would latitude, but it would seem safe to 
just as large a per cent. of cream ; ground or they learn to eat the ears, be required to get up at 5 a m, but say that north of the parallel of 
(which Is money) as did Mr, Neal. and so will destroy the crop. When he was not satisfied with that after 45 degrees such litters cannot be 
It is clean skimming that the corn is blown over with the wind about ;¢ jeek, and ade it 4.30. The grow ri I 3 ‘ofit as ing 

counts, and the U. S. holds World's } y ‘ “ ! about a week, and made it 4.0. 1e grown with the same profit as spring 
Record for clean skimmi therefore so that some of the ears are near the routine was as follows: Up at 4.30, litters in the same area. The profit 
ty aha. -enflaae every one U ground, the same result will follow. clean and feed five to eight horses, will be less. The young litters can- 
x Care should be taken to furnish the then eat breakfast, then to the field not profit much from autumn pas- 

Send to-day for Catalogue No. 6 lambs with water at such a time, oth- until noon. We had one hour for din- tures north of that line. They may 
16 distributing warchouses in U. 8. and Conade erwise the deprivation may be serious. ner, then back to the field until 6 p profit increasingly from such grazing 
: They are deprived of the milk of the m, then eat supper and feed and bed with the advance southward In no 

dams and the weather is warm at ten horses and finish with work about part of the United States can autumn 
such a season. 8 o'clock. litters be grown with equal advantage 
. e On rainy days we did not go to the as in the far south, viewed from the 























‘ field, but had to putter around the standpoint of climate. In the far south 
What Are Pure-bred Animals? barn, which was th as hard as work- the question of protection would 
PROF CHARLES W. BURKETT ing in the field. I had practically no scarcely need to be considered, while 
- time to myself. When time came to in the far north it would be an all- 

In purchasing liv stock be spe- receive pay for work done I was absorbing question. 
cific in stating what you’ want In docked for one day, half of which was The -central states have high rela- 
f |selling be frank in describing what gpent doing errands for the boss in tive adaptation for such production. 
wll ties os Ole ens you have for sale. No other line of town The young swine can graze with their 
Fleming’s | action will fit either case. Here is an I had a friend who worked for a 4@ams until the weaning period Is 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste | example that came under my observa- farmer. One night he went to see a reached, or even past, before the win- 
$0 vemeve the lamences and make the tion only r cently, It traces back to friend, and it rained almost all night ter closes in. They are thus enabled 
fate Sag op len Bey ed at {On advertisement stating that 20 and until noon the next day. He did to get a good start, which gives them 
ar lications cure. Works just as well on | young thoroughbred Cheshire 80WS not get back to work till the next af- 2 framework that is stronger than 
@ and Bone Spavin. Write for bred to farrow in June,” ete, were for ternoon, and his employer charged that of swine produced so far north- 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket sale Two animals were purchased him up for time when it was raining. Ward that they cannot have access to 
Veterinary Adviser by a reader of the advertisement. Not A man ought to be allowed the rainy Pastures with the dams in the au- 
ee Se 6 2ar eae Se See aoees long atter a question arose in the days He fed his horse four ears of came. em the contra! states the pre 
wouid like to have you read it beforv order. mind of the purchaser as to the purity corn and charged him 10 cents for @uction is well adapted to the needs 
ing or baying any kind of a remedy—even of the blood of his purchased stock. jf Was that not outrageous? of the swine. [In the autumn they 


our ow es, 69 illustrations—a thor- aoe a7 
Gagh veterinary Cook that essteyeu nothings As a result, a spirited controversy Farm work at $20 a month and ™ay have access to the pastures until 


FLEMING BROB., Chemists, larose over the transaction, and bad board is eau: oT . , two or three months old. They may 
. 3; : ‘ s equal to $45 per month for 
892 Union Stock Yards, _ Chicago, IB. feeling and bitterness now exist be- gpout 14 hours’ work. City work, ten then be given green food in the form 
tween the seller and buyer, instead of of roots. The central states are also 





hours at $1.50 per day, $39 per month. 








good will and business interest, both which is the greatest per hour? productive of the grains that are 
of which would be a mutual asset for That farm help is lazy and no ac- used by swine. The degree of the 
the future, had the conditions of the goynt is because they pale wore oe cold, even in winter, is not such as 
sale been clearly understood long that they are tired when they to prevent swine from going around. 


In this case the purchaser believed 
that, because the seller was adver- 
tising thoroughbred hogs, he, of 


get up in the morning. I did less work enough to furnish them with exercise. 
when I got up at 4.30 than when I Autumn ettere should be eer 
got up one-half hour later. A farmer successfully in the south as spring lit- 
course, was selling only pure-bred and peyer notices himself getting tired, ters. In fact, the advantage should 
registered stock. The seller, on the pecause a man can work longer and He with the former, as the grazing 
other hand, claimed that, while his yarqger when he is working for himself that is suitable is more abundant in 
stock was thoroughbred, it was not than when he is working for some- Winter than in summer. In summer 
registered, and was, perhaps, not body else. Most all the large factories the heat is excessive In winter the 
eligible to registration over the county, where they run 24 finest pastures may be grown. Grains, 

Both parties had taken too much a however, are not so abundant south- 
{for granted. Neither was specific, ward as they are northward. 





Neglect 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


| Seo S only 
Permanent 










$3 PACKACE 
will cure any case 
or money refunded. 





hours, have found out that they can 




















RE —“s:  < - a. we inated get more work out of a man in eight 

cu qin the end ¢ach was disguste® hours than they can in 12. Why « 

C fo oy on nocelnt with adhe other over the transaction. thould i wat “fi in aie hie the = 

oe Write for Gesoriptive bookies, AP The word pure-bred, and not thor- ir. : Fall is the best time to plant field 





farmer? I think it would be cheaper 


. eas, but early spring will do. The 
in the long run for a farmer to work » y , 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
ground is rolled, disked and dragged 


‘oo FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBUR%, PA. 


oughbred, ought to have been used 
in the advertisement Thoroughbred 








belongs only to the English running his hands shorter hours. before seed is planted. Whippoorwill 
horse, and to no other ‘breed or class The Best Way to Market Butter is is the variety most used here. Be 
of farm animals. to sell directly to private customers, ‘™°P is planted about May 15, w 


brings it in good ripening condition 
in the good weather of the fall. It is 
cut the same as for hay and cured 
in the swath. About two days of nice 
weather will cure field peas, but they 
should not be allowed to become too 
dry.—[W. W. Stevens, Washington 
County, Ind. 


NOT ALL PURE-BREDS ARE REGISTERED but in order to do this it is necessary 
to practice strictest cleanliness, use a 
separator and the very best salt, and 
care for the cream properly before 


Now, a pure-bred animal may be 
eligible to registration, but may not 
be registered. On the other hand, ; 
aif | Bo, resist animals may not be eligible Churning in order to have a perfect 
to registration, because the period product, and thus make the butter 
which has elapsed since the last regis- SU!t the customer. I do not use any 
tration was made, up to the present butter coloring, because well-bred, 
individual, is too long, rendering the well-fed cows should impart sufficient 
fact of blood and lineage too uncer- natural color. The jars in which my In American Agriculturist of June 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES = 5, t) warrant entrance in the ‘herd butter is sold are covered with @ 6 there was an article on alsike clover 
Dg ae ioe gg Bien hag ta me) | book. circle of white paper. I do not use in New York which stated that it would 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden,N.3 But any cloth or newspaper.—[Mrs Henry grow on hardpan land where pe 
Cc. Lamphere, Fulton County, NY. vines would fail. This year seed was 


A te OS. SETAE 

















any person has a perfect right 
to advertise any kind of hog, pure- 




















bred or scrub; and, of course, in case onila gg —" very high here, costing 12 per b' ishel. It 

sages = yee ee of sale, he must deliver the kind that - Folios tnetnte ne npg so Mew cost me $8 to seed five acres wa 

1h free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, ‘5S advertised if the statements in the book “a cael for mailing. It can be mixture of timothy, alsike — rec — 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 4 Louls Street advertisement are the conditions of gecyred from Sec J. H. Martz of tem Quarts of the mixture to he = 

' the sale. treenville, O, for $3 postpaid. Stock- but IT have a good crop as — ny NY 

THE POINTS TO REMEMBER holders of the association can secure [L. H. Ketchum, Broome County, 7 








Be sure | i. . Ses a N00 
Yhes You Write Advertisers SOFS pal” Our adv i evertiers rik In purchasing any kind of live stock, A Rg MS — a 
coms frome if you want pure-bred and registered are bulls and nearly 3000 cows. “I saw your adv in A A” 

































Effect of Fright on Fowls 


I keep Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, 


which are a tame and not easily 
frightened variety. 3ut last week on 
going into the henhouse to water 
them, I opened the door so quickly 
that it frightened one of my hens so 
that she flew against the window and 
proke two panes of glass. I have to 
be very careful now in opening the 
door, as she does not seem to get 
ever her fright upon seeing me.-— 
[Frank H. Van Hoesen, Onondaga 
County, N ee 

I have noted in dividing my flock— 
separating the layers from the hens 
intended for sal that the cries of 
those selected frightened the remain- 
ing ones, and reduced the production 
ef eggs for several days.—[Mrs A. B. 
Gretton, Ingham County, Mich. 

Chicks as well as hens require quiet 
management Strangers and any- 


unaccustomed to the management 


one 

of chicks cause fright, which is ob- 
jectionable and even dangerous in 
many ways. With older fowls fright 
is often the cause of broken eggs. 


[Flora Brantner, Mahaska County. la. 





I find that when my hens become 
frightened in any way by handling, 
it reduces egg production consider- 
ably [A. H. Carpenter, Smith Coun- 
ty, Tenn 

Several years ago the hawks were 
so bad that whenever any Iarge bird 
would fly over the farm all the hens 
would run to cover As a result they 
all stopped laying After we had 
killed a number of the hawks, the 
hens began to lay again.—[Sturtevant 
Bros, Mobil County, Ala, 

How to Select Laying Hens 
PROF R. KR. GRAHAM, ONTARIO AGRI COL 

With our work two or three points 
appear to be prominent and worthy 
of serious consideration. One is that 
each bird has its own individuality; 
there are certain birds that lay eggs 
that are nearly always hatchable. 
One hen was a good layer of fertile 
eggs, but the eggs were not hatchable 
under hens or in incubators, One 
peculiarity of these eggs was that the 
chicks would develop only to about 
the 18th day We call that a fertile, 


but unhatchable egg 


We have also found other hens that 
will lay as man eggs nearly all 
hatchable under natural conditions, 
but not under artificial conditions. 
There are a few hens, and I am 
sorry to state that they are in the 
Minority, whose erg are hatchable 
under almost any condition These 
hens seem to have o much vitality, 
and their eggs are strongly fer- 
tilized that they will stand abuse in 
the way of temperature and = other 
comditions present in some such meth- 
ods of incubation, and yet will hatch 
achicken that is fairly thrifty 

In selecting birds one has several 
objects in view I think n many 
People in the poultry business but be- 
lieve that egg production is the best 
end of the business It is. probably 
the surest One is not taking many 


risks, as in the 


for instan¢ e; and if the egg production 


production of broilers, 


*f each individual hen is increased 
five or ten eggs a year one is doing 
&@ good business I find it is a very 
difficult matter to get an accurate 
idea of the number of eggs that the 
Sverag hen of Ontario produces in 
> a a am very much inclined to 
lat she does not produce 89. 

I believe the average hen on the ay- 
— experiment station does not pro- 
hg ee = oo One would 
ous me y Saye that upon the vari- 
oe... nt tations and colleges 
bade the United States and 
tlon ates f00d an average produc- 
‘<a 11d probably result as on the 
ee poultry farm They have 
RY conditions not present on the 


mat farm, detrimental to the pro- 
on of eggs, and they have other 








POULTRY 


that are more 


probably 
Considering all things, we 
should get somewhere near the aver- 
age production on the experiment sta- 
tion. 


conditions 
favorable. 


I have concluded that the average 
production is somewhere about 100 
eggs. In Maine they have a produc- 


tion of 120 eggs a hen on an average. 
They have been working on the trap 


nest system for a number of years, 
and, as far as I know, their record 
was 134 eggs a hen, which means that 
they had a gain of about 14 eggs a} 
hen over earlier records. I think a! 
wonderful improvement can be se-/| 
cured by selection in the first one or 
two years, and after that progress be- 
comes slow. No males have been 
used in their breeding pens that have 
not been produced from hens that 
lay less than 200 eggs a year All 
the hens in their breeding pens have 
been bred from hens that laid 160 or 
more eggs a year, so they may be 
termed strong proutucers. No hen is 
used for breeding purposes until af- 
ter her egg record has been known 
for 12 months. 

One year 5O well-matured  pullets 
were selected from a large number. 
They began to lay earlier than their 
mates. These pullets had probably 
grown faster and matured earlier. 
They were selected and put in a pen 
by themselves and kept there for 
their year’s record. These made an 
average egg yield of 180 eggs a hen, 
while the average of the entire flock 
was about 134. This goes to show 
the correctness of the idea advanced 


by many writers that hens which ma- 
ture early and have good constitution 
are likely to be ethe layers I 
have also found in our work that 
pullets that begin to lay in November 
and December, or probably January, 
in nearly all instances make a higher 
egg yield for 12 months than those 
that begin to lay in March April 

In our work this also applies the 
second year. The first year the hen is 
expected to lay as many eggs as pos- 


best 


or 


sible; in the second she may rest be- 
fore the breeding season That is 
to say, the hen is not given any en- 
couragement to molt during the first 
12 months she is laying. She is 
worked like a machine to get all the 
eggs out of her that are to be had 
during the 12 months; then if she 
wants to molt and rest and get ready 
for laying by the time the natural 


season comes along, she can do so, 





Requeening Colonies of Bees 
“BEEDOM,”’ NEW ENGLAND 

A very important feature in bee 
keeping is knowing when and how to 
requeen., of bees should be 
requeened often, because they are less 
likely to swarm with a young queen 
than with an old one, and the queen 
herself is more prolific the first or sec- 


Colonies 


ond year than after that time Al- 
though the queen often lives three or 
four years, she has but a certain 


large number of eggs to lay, and when 
they are laid, her usefulness is over. 
Under stimulation her prolificacy may 
be greatly increased her pref- 
itable life shortened. 

The best 
purposes is 


It affords 


and 
proportionately 
kind of queen 
undoubtedly 
best 


for general 
the Italian. 
protection 


against 


moths, is easter to handle, snd a good 
honey gatherer. The time to requeen 
is in September. Dollar queens can 
be hought for GO cents each, and 
higher cost ones at prices propor- 
tionately low They get well estab- 
lished before winter, and are ready 


for their highest productiveness early 
the next spring. 

To introduce, remove the attending 
hees from the mailing cage and hang 
it hetween the frames in the hive. Af- 
ter a day or two, if the workers ap- 
pear friendly, plug the opening in the 
cage with honeycomb and allow them 
to liberate her. If the workers seem 
hostile, let her remain in the cage 
longer. The majority of queen breed- 
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A Child Can Tell Good Paint 


if instructions for using 


the real thing when put on 


used without intelligence, 


Send for our Test 


are followed. The whole experiment is very 
simple and yet it is an absolute guard against throw- 
ing away money on worthless paint which looks like 


not wear. Painting is a great and constant expense 
only when the paint material is bought blindly or 


our white lead tester 


the house, but which will 


Equipment No. 7 





which includes blow-pipe for 
testing, instructions for using 
it, and book on paint and 
painting. Worth dollars to 
every paint user ; costs noth- 
ing but a postal card. Address 


[ FULL WEIGHT KEGS 


The Dutch Boy Painter on a 
keg guarantees not only 
ity but full wei 
Lead 


weighed wit 
Fi keg contains the amount 
of 


the outside 


ur. 
ght of White 
Our packaves are not 

the contenta; 


White Lead designated on 














NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
ad Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.), 


Oe Lead & Oil Co.) 
3 ZT, Zt WN 
’ S : \ Seeman 
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ers advise, let the bees eat her out. 
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Frank C. Wales, Randolph, Mass. says: “Since I put my cows on Daisy Dairy Feed just 


fully 50 per cent better. 
could have the same results with this feed. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., Feed Dept., 


I’m ahead considerable, and 
A trial is all we ask. At your dealers or write to us 


| three weeks ago, the increase in milk alone has paid for the feed, and their condition Is 


intend to stick to your feed.” Vou 


Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


— | 





ENSILAGE 
Use GALE-BALDWIN GUTTERS 










little power 





ENSILAGE 
AND DRY 
FODDER 


The Up-to-Date Cutters 


with elevators to serve the highest silo, safety” 
fiy-wheel, safety treadle lever; cut 4 different | 
leneths. Cut fastest, feed easiest; strongest 

and most durable 


With or Without Traveling Feed Table 


Just the machines for people with light power en- 
gines. Write for book and investigate. We Will fave You Boney 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


ROX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Lightning is Harmless 


—Oniy When There is No Resistance to Lightning 


Every moment that you let your buildings withe 
out protection you are resisting lightning. You must 
remember that electricity is one of the forces of na- 
ture under control of the laws of nature. Lightning 
is dangerous only when you disobey there | awe. 

We bave the greatest, little, free book on ‘The Laws 
of Lightning” ever published, which we want every 
reader of this paper to send for right away, becaus® 
it will prove to you things about lightning that you 
cannet afford not to know. 

It illustrates In colors how electricity creeps inte 
your home, what happens when too much gets in 
also tells how easy itisto keep electricity out andn 
be always at the mercy of it. Write usa postal for this 
book now—today. Don't take chances by waiting De 
it now. More people are killed by lightning thea by 
railroad wrecks and almost 75% of all property loss 
the country is due to lightning. You cannot afford te 
be without this book another 24 hours. Write for if 
now. Book printed in English, German, Bohemisa 
and Norwegian. Addres# 


National Cable & Mig.Co., 10 Cable St.,Niles, Mich, 


—————— 


Wou CAN BASILY 
FIND THE FARM 
ou went through ‘“Btreave Money-Make 
Farms of * eur mammoth 

canal FREE; we pay ik {oo forme 
maps, ‘ . 

e States, B. A. STROUT Worlds 
sesent Farm Dealers, 100 Naseen Bt., ew Yorke / 
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Is there to be disturbance in the 
protection afforded wool growers by 
the tariff? Not improb- 
ably. Revision of the 
tariff is in the air. Both 
political parties claim 
they are in favor of it from one or 
another standpoint, and wool and 
woolens come in for much discussion. 
The manufacturers say there must be 
readjustment of the duties on the raw 
and finished product; further, that 
consumers demand it, and they point 
the reasons why. Unmanufactured 
gvool now pays duty averaging nearly 
41%, while woolen yarns average 87% 
ad valorem at prevailing prices. As 
for finished woolen fabrics, carpets, 
dress goods, flannels, knit and plush 
goods, manufacturers of wool pay 
about 90% duty. The men now in- 
sisting on lower duties say the pro- 
tection of this character of the past 
41 years has utterly failed to stim- 
ulate the production of domestic wool. 
Bome 500 million pounds of wool are 
consumed annually, of which two- 
fifths must still be imported.Question, 
ff farmers will not go more heavily 
fnto wool production, with such 
heavy duties, why not cut the tariff 
sharply, and thus stimulate the home 
manufacturing business? So much 
for their side, and some of _ these 
points are difficult to answer’ within 
the confines of limited space. Of 
course, we all know that one reason 


Farmers 
and Wool 


why our farmers do not produce 
more wool is dogs. Just plain, every- 
flay “yaller dogs” of the mongrel 








EDITORIAL 


type, and some higher bred, too. This 
is particularly true of the middle and 
eastern states, and away from _ the 
large bands of western sheep, where 
conditions are different. Yet the ene- 
mies of a wool tariff would not have 
such a handle in their argument if 


the state legislatures would afford 
farmers adequate protection from 
dogs, which play havoc with sheep 


farming. Let’s make an issue of this, 
brother farmers, wherf next your peo- 
ple are determining who shall make 
and execute the state laws, 
The 1908 oats crop will be short, 
very short everywhere in the United 
States and Canada. Why? 
Why Oats No one knows exactly. 
Are Short Heavy rains early (every 
section had them) in- 
duced shallow rooting. Nearly every loe 
cality then had a drouth, which played 
hob with this shallow rooted grain. 
Nothing and nokody in particular is to 
blame. It is “an act of God,” as the 
the lawyers say when something oc- 
curs which they cannot understand. 
There is, however, considerable evi- 
dence that oats on well prepared land 
did better than on poorly prepared. 








The weed problem in the _ grain 
fields of the west is not an easy one to 
deal with. A farmer 
living in the east can 
searcely adequately un- 
derstand the extent to 


Fighting the 
Weeds 


which the grain growing farmers 
of the west are exposed to weed 
visitation. One man may be dil- 


igently trying to keep weeds out of 
his farm, and yet they come. Usually 
he may be able to keep his farm clear 
if it is not too large, but oftentimes it 
is a hard battle that he must fight 
The winds carry many weed seeds to 
the land, and some of these come long 
distances Such are the seeds of the 
Canada thistle, the sow thistle and 
even penny cress and mustard. The 
prairie winds are strong and blow the 
two last named long distances’ over 
frozen surfaces, Some are carried by 
the waters. Such are penny cress and 
mustard. Wild oatg come in seed 
grain, and the same is true of mus- 
tard. Threshing machines going from 
one farm to another carry’ weeds. 
Thus it is that the farms of the 
prairie become so weedy, and from 
such invasion escape is difficult. The 
man who keeps his farm clean of 
weeds on the prairie is deserving of 
much credit. 


- 
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In the Sandwich Islands sweet po- 
tatoes sell for $60 to $80 per ton 
wholesale, costing al- 





Neglected most twice that much 
Opportunities by the time they reach 
the consumer The 

supply comes largely from Cali- 


fornia, with the soil and climate in 
the islands well adapted to sweet po- 
tato growing. This is passing strange, 
but not more so than the wheat 
farmer of the northwest, who per- 
sistantly refuses to plant a garden; 
this in face of the fact that these 
northwestern soils are marvels of 
fertility and produce garden truck 
with amazing prodigality. In both 
cases a minimum of labor would pro- 
duce a maximum of results. These 
opportunities for securing a greater 
variety of food should not be ne- 
glected. 


a 





The old dispute still goes on as to 
Whether any advantage will result 
from the feeding of the 


Stock Foods so-called stock foods 
on the Grill during the finishing 

process. Some claim 
that there is no merit in them. 
Others claim that they may have 
some merit, and yet others that 
it will pay to feed them. No 


attempt will be made to settle this 
question here. It is simply referred 
to now to draw attention to the fact 
that it is in order to add some stimu- 
lant to the food given to swine under 
high pressure feeding. Such feeding 


long continued tends to cloy the ap- 
petite and in some instances to over-tax 
the powers of the digestive organs. 
Some suitable stimulant given at such 
a time may not only improve the 
appetite, but it may also give tone to 
the digestive organs, so that the food 
will be more thoroughly’ digested. 
What the stimulants shall be com- 
posed of must be determined by those 
who use them, also the source from 
which they shall be obtained. When 
used, they can be most profitably fed 
by mixing them with some bulk in- 
gredient as shorts and mixing this 
with the meal fed. 





Weather conditions have been ex- 
tremely trying, serious drouth pre- 
vailing over large portions 


Wanted, of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Rainfall etc, only partially relieved 

by scattered rains and 
thunderstorms. What is needed is a 


stretch of well-distributed rainfall, 
covering a solid week, with only mod- 
erate temperatures. While crops have 
suffered, there is no occasion yet to 
become panic stricken. On other 
pages of American Agriculturist ap- 
pear our exhaustive reviews of staple 
and special erops brought down to an 
early August date. Climatic conditions 
have not been ideal sinee then, and 
there is some apprehension over the 
outcome in such specialties as pota- 
toes and onions, which often deteri- 
orate rapidly under poor environment. 
Fortunately, many sections have re- 
ceived the benefit of at least scat- 
tered rains, which may become very 
much more general before these lines 

are read. 
Seed corn should be carefully se- 
lected the season before. What of it? 
This statement is trite, 





A Word and you are tired of it. 
to the Wise Just so. We are so 
constituted that we 


must be reminded of many necessary 
things at just the right time. We 
would forget to breathe, if that werea 
voluntary action. 


~~ 
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One of the most beautiful flowers 
for the adornment of the farmer's 
yard is the peony. Only 
The Popular a few years ago less 
Peony than 25 varieties were 
known, Now the list 
includes 2000 or more names. The 
demand for this beautiful flower is 
growing, and must increase as it is 
better known. They can best’ be 
planted in September. 


* 
> 





Old subscribers know that this pub- 
lication is called “Old Reliable,” be- 
cause the statements found herein 
can be depended upon. They have 
found, through long years of reading, 
that contributors, advertisers and edi- 
tors alike use every effort to make 
statements clear and complete. One 
of the greatest evidences of this has 
been the well-supported guarantee 
printed on this page. 


tin 


Hogging Off a Corn Crop 


*BARNEY SIMISON, INDIANA 

During the month of September, 
1905, I decided to allow my shotes, 
101 in number, to gather their own 
feed for a time. Having anticipated 
this during the early summer, I had 
sown seven acres of corn, during -the 
last plowing, with Dwarf Essex rape 
seed. Having an abundance of rain 
to insure germination and growth, the 
rape did remarkably well, and when 
the corn was well enough matured. te 
feed to hogs safely, the rape wes 
from 10 to 12 inches high and a good, 
even stand. . 

I began feeding the seven acres of 
corn by cutting and throwing over the 
fence to the hogs or shotes on Sep- 
tember 5. I weighed the 101 head on 
that day and they averaged 79 pounds 





*Experience presented in a Minne- 
sota experiment station -bulletin. 








each, the lot weighing 7980. pounds. 
After cutting and throwing over the 
fence and gradually increasing the 
amount fed for about ten days, 1 
turned the shotes into the patch to 
hélp themselves. The corn was a 
splendid crop, probably averaging 
from 85 to 90 bushels per acre. The 
shotes all did exceedingly well, there 
not being a sick one during the time 
they were fed. 

On October 24 the corn seemed to 
be all consumed and the rape as well. 
That date being a very rainy day and 
not suitable for weighing the hogs, I 
turned them out into their former 
pastures and fed them husked corn 
for that day, and the next day being 
a dry day, I got the hogs up and 
weighed them. The lot weighed 18,- 
080 pounds, which showed an aver- 
age gain of 100 pounds each for the 
50 days they were thus fed. 

RESULTS OBTAINED 

I sold these hogs a few days later 
at $4.85 per 100 pounds at home and 
weighed at home. As feeders or’ stock 
hogs these shotes were worth $5 per 
100 pounds at the beginning of the 
feeding period given, which would be 
7980 pounds at $5 or $398.95. They 
were worth $4.85 per 100 pounds when 
‘the feeding period ended, or 18,080 
pounds gt $4.85 per 100 pounds, 
amounting to $876.88. This shows a 
balance for feed consumed of $477.93, 
equal to $69.56 per acre for the seven 
acres of corn and rape consumed, 

Conditions were most favorable for 
the feeding of the crop in this way, 
as the weather was dry and there 
was practically no waste. I took a 
basket and went over the patch a few 
days after turning the hogs out and 
got less than a bushel of corn from 
What remained standing. 


Grain Market Methods in Russia 





Russia and Argentina continue our 
strongest competitors in the world’s 
wheat markets, and in both countries 
farmers get the short end of the deal, 
as the cost of marketing is very 
heavy. 30th countries are lacking in 
grain elevators or warehouse facili- 
ties, and the many concerns which 
handle most of the grain exact heavy 
middlemen’s tolls. In Argentina there 
is said to be a difference of 20 cents 
or more per bushel between what the 
farmer gets for the wheat and the ac- 
tual market price. Farms there are 
very large, in some instances having as 
many as 2000 acres under wheat in 


@ given year. A great many new 
grain warehouses are now being built 
in Argentina, and there is talk of es- 
t@blishing regular markets for selling 
grain for future delivery, somewhat 
as per methods observed in_ this 
country. 

In Russia similar developments are 


under way, but have scarcely yet taken 
tangible form, aed conditions in tks 
Russian grain trade are still very 
much unorganized. Railway construc- 
tion, however, has shown marked ad- 
vance in Russia in recent years, and 
this is favorable to the distribution of 
grain crops,of Russia and Siberia. In 
European Russia alone there are now 
82,000 miles of railroad. Railway 
speed in Russia is very low, freight 
trains averaging only six to 12 miles 
per hour. Once the grain 1s at the 
seaport, however, it is readily trans 
ported to Great Britain. The aver- 
age rate on ocean freight to the 
bushel of wheat carried to British 
markets was reported by the Liver- 
pool Corn Trade News at 414 to 6% 
cents In 1900, compared with a little 
less than 7 cents from Atlantic ports 


of the United States. tates have 
since further declined. The present 
rate is somewhere around 314 cents 
from New York and 5% to 7 cents 


from Odessa to Great Britain. 





My Cows Milk Freely all winter and 
come out in good order in spring. 
could not get along without my silo.~° 
[William Plummer, New York. 
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A Better Farming Commission 


ommission has been ap- 
with a view 


jonal « 
yy Pre 


Anat 
pointed I 


s Roosevelt 


to bringing about better social, sani- 
tary and economic conditions on 
American farms Four prominent ex- 

country life will make an 


perts on 
investigation < 
report to the 


matter and 
with recom- 


of the whol 
president, 


mendatiogs for improvements. This 
report will be sent to congress in- 
eorporated in a _message from the 
president next winter The commis- 
sion includes the following: Chair- 
man, Prof L. H. Bailey of the New 
york college of agriculture, Henry 
Wallace of Wallace’s Farmer, Des 
Moines, Ia, Pres Kenyon lL. Butter- 


field of the M: 
college, Giffor 
forester, and 

of the World’ 


issachusetts agricultural 
d Pinchot, United States 
Walter H. Page, editor 





s Work, New York. 


Disappointment for Air Navigators 


The disaster which befell Count 
Yeppelin’s dirigible balloon last week 
has nearly broken the heart of this 
now famous German His airship, of 
which he was so proud because of 
his wonderful accomplishment, is a 





wreck; the work of traversing the air, 
far as he is concerned, temporar- 
iy at a standstill, The entire world 
has watched with keen zest the per- 
formances of this monster balloon 
and eagerly awaited the outcome of 
his latest attempted feat, a sustained 
journey of 24 hours in the air. 

Starting on this eventful trip, which 
was to pro the climax of the inter- 
esting series of experiments, the air- 
ship or balloon met with mishaps, ow- 
ing to the failure of mechanical appli- 
ances Thi wa at Echterdingen, 
tome distanc from Lake Constance. 
While undergoing some repairs, the 
gas-filled balloon broke away from 
those holding it, ascended a short dis- 
tance, returned to earth and crashed 
to the ground coincident with the 
explosion of the forward motor. 
Thence followed a sheet of flame from 
the bow of the balloon and the imme- 
diate collapse of the great envelope, 
largely aluminum, 

Count Zeppelin, who had_ been 
spending h time and fortune in 
perfecting the airship, was completely 
prostrated and later returned to his 
home at Friedrichshafen It does 
hot yet appear whether he will build 
another airship. 

Bryan to Speak at the Fairs 

Everyone within 1000 miles, more or 
less, of St Pau,] Minn, will have a 


thance to app 
titertainment 
When Mr Bry 


ropriate to himself great 
on Monday August 31, 
an the presideniial can- 


didate, will speak at the Minnesota 
Wate fair. He is to do this with the 
Understanding that there shall be no 
tharge for admission to the grounds 
on that day; certainly a novel thing 
in conducting agricultural fairs Mr 


Bryan has s¢ 
for Campaign 
from this ap] 
Campaign « 
from citizens 


nt out further appeal 
contributions, abstracts 
earing herewith: 

ontributions are wanted 
who favor such demo- 


_ Propositions as tariff revision 
m representatives of the consumers, 
‘tion of United States senators by 


bopular vote, 


bank deposits, 


Publicity of 

before electio 
tion of an in 
bovernmental 
railroads. Mr 
several] campa 
try, 


Pure food e 


of all national 
if the trusts, 
contributions 
n day, not after; adop- 
come tax, and a closer 
supervision over the 
Bryan expects to make 
ign tours over the coun- 


guarantee 
control « 
campaign 


— 


xperts have been in con- 


oe at Mackinac Island, Mich, and 
ey nee against cold storage fish. 
a ey that while meats, poultry 
ervea* may be thus safely pre- 
and 1; fish will not stand freezing 

hawing. They insist that fish 





after being re 





should be eaten 


as soon as possible 
moved from the water. 





EVENTS OF 


Labor Leaders Up for Contempt 


proceedings have been 
against Samuel Gompers, 
of the American federa- 





Court 
brought 
president 


tion of labor, Frank Morrison, secre- 
tary of the federation, and John 
Mitchell of the executive council. 


They are summoned to appear before 
the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia to answer charges of con- 
tempt of the court’s injunction order 
with reference to boycotting the Buck 
stove and range company of St Louis. 
It is alleged that these labor leaders, 
defying the court’s injunction order, 
forbidding boycott, have, in public ad- 
dresses, said things they had no right 
to say, that Gompers caused to be 
published in the Federationist, the 
official organ of the federation, an 
article reflecting upon the court’s de- 
cision and in further defiance printed 
the name of the Buck company in the 





“we don’t patronize” list. 

Briefly Told 
The indebtedness of Pacific rail- 
roads to the government, running 
back for many years, has been al- 
most entirely cleared up. Within a 
week the last of the notes due the 
government by the Central and West- 
ern Pacific railroad, some $4,000,000, 
has been paid. This was for aid ex- 
tended to western railroads for con- 
struction purposes many years ago. 
Nearly all the railroads at that time 
aided by the government are now in 
highly prosperous condition. The 


original loans of the government 
gregated over $60,000,000. 


ag- 


The president and second vice-pres- 
ident, KE. E. Britton and F. H. 
Schroeder respectively, of the Eagle 
savings and loan company of Brook- 
lyn, have been arrested following in- 
dictments for stealing $48,000 from the 
bank They got into trouble through 
connection with exploiting gold min- 
ing property in South Dakota, and are 


alleged to have helped themselves to 
the funds of the bank in order to 
carry on their mining operations The 
bank is not crippled by the theft 

The chairman of the republican 
campaign committee, Frank H. Hitch- 
cock, will call a meeting of the state 
chairmen of all the states in the east 
to meet in foston within the next 
week. This is to discuss the situation 
east of New York and is really the 
opening gun of the campaign State 
elections this fall are earliest in 
Maine and Vermont, and the republi- ! 
can manager wants big majorities | 
there for sentimental effect. 


Tariff is supported in the letter, yet 
there toward the necessity 


is a squint 
of tariff revision. Mr Taft ‘believes 
that the tariff in a number of the 
schedules is too high and that there 
should be equalization. On the other 
hand, he believes certain schedules 
are too low to afford adequate pro- 
tection to home interests. Evidently 
he would like to see a revision of 


the tariff undertaken promptly on the 
incoming of the new administration. 

Last week brought the international 
free trade congress at London, with 
delegates present from the United 


States and most of the leading FEuro- 
pean states. The chairman admitted 
that the idea of protection is steadily 








for free 
believing ! 
prevail. 


advancing and the prospects 
trade somewhat gloomy, yet 
the latter must ultimately 


serions and distressing | 
brush fires in British Columbia west | 
of Winnipeg, the flames have suhbsid- 
ed, leaving death and destruction in 
their wake. While the heaviest loss 
of both life and propertv was at the 
coal mining town of Fernie, other 
points were also attacked by the 
flames, resulting in serious losses to 
the coal companies, the railroads and 
the thousands of individuals. 


After most 


A sub-committee of the national 
military commission have sailed for 
Europe to study systems over there. 


They will present their report to con- 
gress next winter. Making up the} 
committee now abroad are Senators 
Aldrich, Hale and Daniel. 


Striking miners at Blocton, Ala, 
fired upon a passenger train on the 





THE DAY 





Birmingham lastern railroad, kill- | 
ing three men and injuring 11, two 
of whom probably fatally. The train 
had on board some non-union men 
bound for the mines. 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a | 


crown. The sultan of Turkey was last 
week attacked by an under-officer and 
suffered a slight wound in the breast, 
but escaped with his life, as the knife 
thrust was parried by a coat of mail 
worn under the clothing. 


The once forceful populist or peo- 
ple’s party will open headquarters 
August 15 at St Louis. Last April 


this party nominated Thomas E. Wat- 
son of Georgia for president, and 
Samuel Williams of Vincennes, Ind, 


for vice-president. 


A large tract of land newly opened 
on lower Bayou Lafourche, La, has 
been bought for union miners. The 
purchase was made by John Mitchell, 
former president of the united mine 


workers. It is said a number. of 
miners will settle on this land, which 
is near the gulf and very rich. 


Gov Hughes of New York has con- 


sented to become a candidate for re- 
election. It is understood that Pres 
Roosevelt will not take any hand in 


the direction or control of the repub- 
lican campaign in New York state. 





William H. Taft has been 
into honorary membership 
into the International brotherhood of 
steam shovelers and dredgemen. H«¢ 
is, therefore, now a union man, 


The United States warship fleet has 


Judge 
admitted 


reached Auckland, New Zealand, on 
its voyage around the world, It was 
greeted at Auckland with a great 


demonstration of welcome 


The Gloucester fishing schooner 
Maggie and May was run down and 
sunk by the German school ship Freya 
off Halifax, and eight of the schoon- 
er’s crew were drowned 


The ambitions of Thomas A. Edison 
are said to be reasonably well satisfied, 
and at the age of 61 years, with a for- 
tune of $25,000,000, he will retire. 


Senator Allison’s death a few days 
ago opens in the widest possible man- 


ner the fight in Towa politics, and 
possibly an even wider area. 

A large number of workers on the 
Canadian Pacific railroad struck last 
week, refusing to work with non- 
union men, 








No more selling blind. 
No more sacrificing rather 
than haul back from market. 
A good telephone protects 
the farmer in a hundred 
ways. Tobe sure of getting 
a good telephone, get the 
best—that’s 


Western 
Electric 


Apparatus and Equipment 


Booklet 47 ‘‘Rural Tele, 
Equipmeats,’’ Seat 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


hone 
ree 





New York Cincinnati Denver 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Dallas 

Boston Saint Paul Balt Lake City 
Pittsburg Saint Louis Omeha 
Atlante Kansas City San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Indianapolis Beattle 

hand) Use Address Nearest You 
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ALMOST A SHADOW 
Gained 20 lbs on Grape-Nuts 


131 





difference be- 
tween a food which merely tastes 
good and one which builds up 
strength and good, healthy flesh. 

It makes no difference how much 
we eat unless we can digest it. It 
is not really food to the system until 
it is absorbed. A York state woman 
says: 

“T-had been a sufferer for ten years 
with stomach and liver trouble, and 
had got so bad that the least bit of 
food such as I then knew would give 
me .untold misery for hours after 
eating. 

“I lost flesh until IT was almost a 
shadow of my original self, and my 
friends were quite alarmed about me. 


There’s a wonderful 


“First I dropped coffee and used 
Postum, then began to use Grape- 
Nuts, although I had little faith it 
would do me any good. 

“But I continued to use the food 
and have gained twenty pounds in 


weight and feel like another person in 
every way. I feel as if life had truly 
begun anew for me 

“I can eat anything I like now in 
moderation, suffer no ill effects, bee on 
my feet from morning until night 
Whereas a year ago they had to send 
me away from home for rest while 
others cleaned house for me, this 
spring I have been able to do it my- 
self, all alone. 

“My breakfast is simply Grape-Nuts 
with cream and a cup of Postum, with 


sometimes an egg and ai piece of 
toast, but generally only Grape-Nuts 
and Postum.,. And I can work until 
noon and not feel as tired as one 
hour's work would have made me a 
year ago.” “There's a Reason,” 
Name given by Postum Co, Battle 
Creek, Mich, tead “The Road to 


Wellville,” in, pkgs 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of humar 
interest, 











This advertisement is 
inserted bythe Phoenix 
Board of Trade, Ari- 
zona 
It brings to your at- 
tention the most won- 
derful agricuitural dis- 
trict in the world—the 
Balt River Valley -an- 
questionably the great- 
est money-making dis 
VY trict in the United States. More fer- 
tile than the basin of the Nile. The 
nation for a market 
y climate, crops mature early. 
ruits unequalled for flavor and qual- 
; ity, thereby commanding highest price. 
oil is rich, deep silt, saturated with nat- 
urai fertilizers. Absolutely level, No 
stones or rocks, 
Less Work, Less Worry 
Less Sickness, Less Trouble 
nd You Make More Money 
Average yield of all agricultural 
products, $5 per acre. pecialties, 
sach as strawberries, pay as high as 
$1,000 per acre 
Jew $5,000,000 Roosevelt dam being 
built by U. 8. government affords 
unfailing water supply at low cost. 
io snow, floods, cyclones, bliz- 
gards, backward seasons or crop fail- 
Every month isa producing 
. Don’t delay; now's the time 
to locate. Write for free literature. 
BUARD OF TRADE, 


Dept. J 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


On account of 


Arizona 








WELL 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted om 
wheels or on ailis. With engines orhorse powers, Strong, 
simple and durable. Any mechanic can operate them 
sasily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


— 





PATENTS {iis 2eferences 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z., Washington, pe 





Be sure tomention this 
journal.Our advertisers 
like to know where 
their replies come fea 


When You Write 
Advertisers 
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Potato Blight Causes Uneasiness 


American 
of western 


On Page 126 appears 
Agriculturist’s report 
tai crop conditions, covering the sit- 
uation thoroughly in the more im- 
portant producing sections. Many of 
our reports from various counties in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut 


po- 


and Massachusetts report more or les 
serious inroads by blight. On Long 
Island the crop is three-fourths har- 
vested. While there was no or little 
bight there, dry weather cut the 
vield short one-third to one-half in 
«.rtain sections. 

Drouth and blight reduced carly 
potatoes 25% in parts of Madison 
county, N Y. Late potatoes small and 
beginning to show blight in Living 
rion county, same state, potatoes mak- 
ing fair growth, but crop uneven and 
hardly as good as in 1907 

A little blight on late crop in Erie 
county, Pa. Eurly tubers good, how- 
ever, und farmers are getting 65 
conts In Lancaster county, Pa, dry 
weather proved serious; some farm- 
ers say vield) promises only 50% of 
average 

Sections of Ohio have been too dry 
tur best crop development. In| Wayne 
count¥Y carly potatoes poor on that 
account; late tubers coming along 
nicely, with increased acreage under 
the crop 

Our reports received from Maine 
early this week were to the effect that 
the crop looks well, but a very erit- 
hatl period is at hand, ‘and farmers 
are apprehensive. Kk. WK. Parkhurst 
says of conditions around Presque 
Isle: “We must have rain very soon, 
or the crop will be below an average 
one, We had a light rain the night 
of August 5, and another the night 
of August 6 Not enough to wet down 
very much, but enough to keep the 
top of the ground moist for a few 
days. Most farmers have kept their 
sprayers running, and some have al- 
ready made five applications of bor- 
deaux mixture Should our drouth 
continue for two or three weeks longer 
it will materially affect the yield, but 
if we should have a good rain, or 
eccasional showers, we shall look for 
a full average crop.” 


THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
RTANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or _ Wheat | Corr, | Oats 
Spot 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 } 1908 |1907 
Bonnet ad nae 

Chicago 95 88 | .78 55 | .50 ;— 
New York.| 1.03 9 | 88 | OM! 60 | -64 
boston. . - -| © | 64 61 58 
Toledo . 97; 981 .78 | 56 | 65 | 51 
&t Louis 93 86 | .76 53 49 | — 
Min’p’lis 1.03 95 | -76 61 | 49 } 4 
Liverpool .| 1.14 1.01! .95 | 69 | — | — 
At Chicago, wheat has continued 
greatly unsettled, sentiment much 
of the time bullish. Advances’ with 
price gains of S8@5c, but at the top 
there were heavy realizing sales and 
this meant a choppy market. In the 
estimation of speculators, everything 
seems to hinge upon the spring weat 
crop where harvest has commenced 
this week. Reports were insistent of 
damage through black rust, and there 
were some mutterings of disappint- 
ment over crop conditions in the Ca- 
nudian northwest, a territory which 
has appeared better this season than 
iD Some more favorabl advices 
regarding weather conditions, a re- 
fusal of Europe to follow our ad- 
vance, and a poor export business 
served to check the enthusiasm of 
the bulls. The crop situation is de- 


American 
exhaustive 
Wheat 


scribed on earlier pages of 
Agriculturist in our 
reports direct from the field. 
for Sept delivery sold around {Ge p 
bu, subsequently losing some of the 
advance, Dee close to the dollar point, 
thence off to 97e. The Aug govt crop 
report estimated condition of spring 
wheat 80.7, and probable crop of win- 
fer wheat 426 millions. 

Corn was active, market at times 
exicited, prices higher on hot, dry 
weather, but*weakening under reports 
of lower temperatures and some need- 
ed rainfall. Keen interest attends 
the development of the growing crop, 
and our subscribers will find the early 


THE 


August conditions fully outlined else- 


where in American Agriculturist. 
Old corn, Sept delivery old up to 
last week to 76%c p bu, thence declin- 
ing moderately; Dec new crop de- 
livery, active around (4@66e The 
govt crop report placed average con- 
dition of corn at 82.5 and oats at 76.8. 

With the belief intensifying that 
the oats crop must prove indifferent 
at best, the market ruled strong and 
higher, Sept advancing to 48c p bu 
and better, Dec 45 %e 

Rye was dull but firm in mpathy 
with wheat trade light No 2 in 
store nominally Th« 

Barley offerings were small but 
demand also indifferent and price 
without immediate change. Low grade 
HSaG0ce p bu, malting barley GO@G65c, 

Gra seeds were dull with interest 
small Prime timothy, Sept deliver 
nominally $3.90@4 p 100 =Ibs; Oct 
clover 14&£ 

At New York, trade in grain is 
somewhat slow, as most buyers are 
waiting for larger supplic of the new 
wheat crop No 2 red winter wheat 
$1.03, p» bu, No 1 spring wheat 1.2% 
malt SO@She p bu, rye TS@SOc for 
Sept No 2 mixed oats sell at 6OOc in 
elevators; white clipped oats bring 
O2a7T2c, according to weight and 
quality. No 2 corn SS8e p bu in store, 
hominy 4.70 p bbl, corn meal 1.55 
@wi.70 p 100 Ib corn flour 1.80 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, receipts are showing a 
steadily increasing proportion of west- 
ern range cattle Naturally this af- 
fects the market for native beeves, 
including even the better grades. How- 
ever, the brunt of the competition is 
felt most keenly on short-fed and 
light-weight natives. Common grades 
of heifers and cows somewhat diflicul 
to move, and prices at one time re- 
corded a harp decline; bull market 
also off Veal calves in better request, 
and quotations forged ahead to a 
notable extent, Trade in stock and 
feeding steers continues somewhat 
listless, and no marked improvement 








in the demand is anticipated until 
feeders throughout the middle west 
feel pretty well assured of a good 
corn crop 
Prime to fey native beeve pésesdeséecnae Tee noe 
Common to fair pvative beeves ....... . 5.2 6.25 
CGirasw BROTE  ccdccoucvcsscescccosccoceses . 4.2508 5.50 
Butcher cows, choice to extra 4.0K) 4.50 
Rutcher cows, poor to good 3.00@ 3.75 
Buteher bulls, good to choice 3.00@ 4.25 
EEE «TE vcccdiptoannceseersasacesneiss 4.50@ 5.75 
Canners, cows and bulls ...ccccccccccveess 2.00@ 3.00 
Stockers, 500 to 750 Tbs HO@ 4.2 
Feeders, good to fey T5(@ 4.75 
Veal CRIVEBR § .crvccccccccccccccccesoose 7 
Milch cows, p RUMEN -daisisetsrcctsssnonantae 5 

The hog m.rket did the see-saw 
stunt to a nicety. For a period limited 
receipts and aggressive buying forced 
prices above the Tec mark. However, 
this was not wholly maintained, and 
a part of the advance was lost suy- 
ers complained a little at the quality 
of hogs that have been arriving of 
late. Official figures show veyond all 
manner of doubt that hogs now being 
shipped .to market are running very 
light in weight 

There is nothing sensational to re 
port in the sheep trade M: ttons in 
good supply, and averaged steady to 
easy Killers did their best to force 
down th) lamb market, but were only 
partially successful A better demand 
noted for feecing lambs, which ranged 
$505.50 p 100° Ibs Fat lambs bring 
H.50M6.7h, wethers 1.50@4.7 ewes 


5.04.50, 
The 
At Chicago, 
and this relieved market 
Trade, however, none too 


Small southern chunks are moving 
$60@ 110 


Market 
arrivals les 


the 


Is 


Horse 
excessive, 
slightly 

active. 
at 
ea, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


stated 
ale. They 
will sell 
From 


© se itions in all in 
to prices at 
store, ware 
country con 


otherwise 
are whole 
the produce 
ear or dock, 
must pay freight and commission charges. 
sold in a small way to retailers or con 
an advance is usually secured. 


Tnless 
stances 
which 
house 
signees 
When 
sumers, 


Apples 

that some 
growers 
at $1 p 


Hudson 
have con 
bbl on 


It is claimed 
river valley apple 
tracted their ’OS crops 
trees. 

At New 
low-grade 
sells readily. 


York, there is pressure of 
fruit, but anything superior 
Some complaint at the 


LATEST MARKETS 


arriving. This 
p bbl, Duchess 
2.507@3.0, Pip- 


Gravensteins 
sells at $2@5 
Alexander: 


2@ 2.05. 


color of 
variety 

2119.25, 
pins 

Beans 

York, plenty of imported 
still on the market, but the 
supply of domestic stock is moderate. 
Prices holding steady. Domestic pea 
beans bring $2.654@2.75 p bu, mar- 
roy and white kidneys 2.554240, 
ellow eyes 


2 0G 2.95, 


At New 


beans are 


Cabbage 
York, a 
moderate 
100, red ca 


At New 
only 
be 8) p 


steady market; re- 
Flat Dutch $5 
bbhage 141.25 p 


ceipt 
ag 
bb! 


Canned Goods 
At New York, a 
Empire state 2 
doz Mad tomatoe 3 eusy at 
&2ll44c, pumpkins 65@S0c, spinach 
1.15, squash cea 1, 
Dressed Meats 
York, veals 
handy weight 
veals quotabl 
Dried 
York, market somewhat 
Prime evap apples fetch 
lb, raspberries 23@25ce. 


firm tone 


quoted 
+ 


to corn. 
GOM@S5e p 
SOMa 
#1 


at 


At N 
ly and 
Prime 


offered 
stock 


up to 


Cw sparing- 
sell well, 
I2c p Ib. 
Fruits 

At New 
active. 
7c p 


in 
Tm 


ges 
At New York, demand 
ing up to the entire 
sellers This has « 
ket in the face 


is not hold- 
satisfaction 
aused a poor mar- 
moderate receipts. 
Icy Jocal eggs somewhat scarce at 
25a 27e¢ p doz. Kresh-gathered west- 
erns bring W@2le; refrigerator eggs 
20@21le. Low-grade eggs slow sale. 
Fresh Fruits 
York, pe in larger 
peaches are about dene, 
arrivais noted from middle 
sections and the west. 
offered more freely. sartlett pears 
bring $1.50@2 p %-bbl bskt, Kiefers 
2:3 p bbl Md and Del peaches 


of 


ot 


At 
ply 
good 
lantic 


New 


aa 


ars sup- 
but 
At 

Grapes 


sest 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 600,000 People Weekly 


THIS DE PARTME NT is 


one of the most yal- 

uable _ in, Americ an Agriculturist, At a cost of only 

FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 


advertisement 
a one wore Cash must 
and advertisement must 
cannot forward replie: 
COPY must be 
sertion in issue of 
ments of FARMS 
vill be ap ay | at 
inserted im our BAL 
NO BLACK > 
kind will be 


and each initial or a number counts 
accompany each order, 
have address on, as we 
sent to this office, 
received Friday to 
the following wee 
FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ 
the above rate, but 
ESTATE MARKET, 
‘ACED TYPE or display of any 
allowed under this head, thus making 
a mmall adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ 
vertising is only FIVE cents 
ADDRESS 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

439 rs Street, New York City 


guarantee in 
Adve rtise- 


Exchange’ ad 
a word each insertion, 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG cockerels, 50 

















eents each; Black Hamburg hens, $1 each; Brown 

Leghorn hens, 60 cents each, AUSTIN JACKSON, 
Mineral Springs | A 

Ww ANTE D Early-hatched pullets —Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons; any quantity. Name low 
est cash price MONTGOMERY, Station D, Balti 
more, Md. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES AND REDS~— Choicest 
quality; bargains this month, BAIRVIEW FARM, 
Shrewsbury, Pa, 

LIVE STOCK 

REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches 
ter Whites, large strains all ages; mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Beagles; Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circular, P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE ye a zs of both 
, Sexes and one extra two-year ram; prize-winner 
for sale) ARTHUR S.° DAVIS,’ onli Station, 
mM Xe 

CHOICE PNGLISH BE Sp ae Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write VANDERHOOF, 


| Middlebury 


MONRE IE OH. 
Center, a 

















JEI Combination and Golden Lads for 
oe. cows, five heifers, 17 bulls. §S. E. VIN, 

Lande: berg, Pa. 

LOCUST HILL FARM DELAINES—Good ve: 
ling rams at farmer's prices. L. M. AD AMS. 
Eagle Bridge, N Y. 

POLAND-CHINA service boars, bred sows; choice 
Ape® pigs: prices reasonable. ‘N. D. SNYDER. 

aceyvi i 





LARGE IMPROVED se ISH YORKSHIRES. 
~~ best breeding. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 





- —/: ag Poland-China pigs. J. C. FITTS, 


McLean, N 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMERS’ STACK COVERS implement cor. 





ers, hay caps and all canvas goods, ain or ” 
proof: circulars. HENRY DERBY, "9 War ren St 
New York, N Y 

APPLE BARRELS—Car lots or less. ORLE 
COOPERAGE, Medixa, eee 

















—$—_—. 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHE R STOCK 
COLLIE PUPS The intell ligent kind, fri Bee 
ed stock Chester White pigs ag “Pigg: a 
rams one lambs. Fine stock a specialty sl * 
SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Yy DNEY 

ee) 
WANTED—Regis auved Collie, Shepherd and Rat 
terrier pups. J. B. TRAYNRIK, Coy Ss ¢ 
~ COLL 1K PUPS, cheap. NELSON Gane 
City, PP: 
HIDES AND FURS 
HIDES—We pay highest prices for be 4 
skins, hepa pai id on ipment r 10 . bang 
Writs for ud rice PENNS YLVANTA 
HIDE «& rantor a. 


LEATHE CO, Se 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE—Crimson cloy d, $3 to ¢ 

















$3.50 
bushel: medium red weed, $11.50 ¢ $12.50 bushel; 
alsike seed, $11.50 to §$ I el; alfalfa seed, $16 
to $11 bushel. JOSEPH } HOLLAND, Milford 

Del ; 

SEED WHEAT—Two new im ved yarieties far 
superior to older kind Price low Asi for 
price-list and samples— free, JOSEPH HARRIS 
CO, Coldwater, NY. 

SEED WHEAT ited b bea wded or smooth, pure 
and clean. Sold on n guarant Write 1 
day for booklet No 21. WILL Rh. KNOX, Inte 
course, Pa, 

SE E D WHEAT—Ruby and Poole; 35 bushels per 


THEO 





acre, Circular — } samp free. BURT & 
SONS, Melrose, 
WHITE TARTAR OATS—Inmmense yielder; prices 





reasonable; particulars free. FAIRVLEW FAKM, 

Shrewsbury, Pa. 

CELERY PLANTS—AIl varieties, $1.60 | Ww, 

500 $1; cabbage, $1 100. FL W. ROCHELLE, 
J. 


Chester, N 








NEW CROP—Crimson 6 Searlet. clove $3.20 
bushel, All seeds, LAYTON & LAYTON, CGeorge- 
town, Del. 

WINTER ONION SETS—ALLEN SECHRIST, 

Trevorton, Pa. 


Dort 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


four-roll McCormick 


FOR SALE—One k husker and 
shredder; only used one hour, practically new 
cheap. For particulars, write to PETER J. HER 
MAN, Hempstead, N Y. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 











FOR SALE—100 acres; ten acres lumber and 
wood; seven-room house; two barns, with I8 cow 
stalls, ten good cows; $2000. HALL’S FARM 
AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 

MM. ARYLAND FARMS ult water and inland Bit- 
uations. J. FRANK TURNER, Easton, Md. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 

















SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
FARM HELP and any kifid of help supplied 
free of charge by the labor qinformat on offies for 
Italians (59 Lafayette St ‘elephe 1138 Frank- 
lin), New York City. FREE L (BOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and application blank 
- EE 
HONEST YOUNG MAN, experienced in | uy 
and farming, wants steady position using oo 
quors, Good — reference. STEPHEN, Box “ 
Mansfield, Mass. 
Da 
AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Sell patented — radinmit self boas 
strop. Just being put ont as an agency propos! vith 
Strop covered by 16 patents A $2 razor free jlions 
every strop sold. Strop retai fr a on 
being sold and agents coining m ney Throw -_ 
old, worn-out propositions for a ng » ry ’ 
| salable. F, King made 33 sales One vr a 
afternoon in two hours. Outfit fre: THOMAS 
MFG CO, 92 Home Bldg, wayton, Owe 
AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wordy 
self-sharpening patente 3 and n° 
Cc. Giebner sol Po) pairs in three hour Free 
313: you can do it. Ve show you how Day- 
outfit. THOMAS MFG CO, 47 Home }Bice 
ton, ~ 
More Orders Than I Had Stock 
American <Agriculturist, New a 
City. Gentlemen: Some time ‘your 
I placed an advertis: _— in 
¢ Poland- 
paper in regard to the sale ane ae 
China pigs. The only fault ‘ ha . 
find with the result is that ~~ res the 
and inquiries exceeded D3 1 lace 
number of stock for sale. age a, this 
é vertisemenct with Y' 
another adv Risley. N rs 


'fall.—[R. L 


Barringer, 
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FF, #32 
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19@1.75 Pp carrier; plums 40@ 5c, 
ants 4@8c p at, blackberrixs 6@ 
curr uckleberries 6@11c, raspberries 
wn p at. Muskmelons 1@1.50 p 
era, waterme lons 100@200 p_ car, 
grapes 7jc@1.15 p cs. 
Hay and Straw 

at New York, timothy continues 
steady and moves with fair readiness. 
Clover, on the other hand, is slow 
and demand listless Prime timothy 
gells at $18@158.50 p ton, clover mixed 
13414, long rye straw do; oat and 
wheat straw 7@s. 
At Boston, no pronounced changes 
jn general market conditions. Limited 
veering? are holding prices nearly 
sendy. Common hay is slow and dull. 
Choice timothy sells up to $17. DO p 
ton, No 1 clover mixed 13.@ 13.50, 
straight clover 11.50@12, prime rye 
draw 16, oat and wheat straw 10. 

Hemp 
At New York, sisal somewhat slug- 
gish. Spot shipment quoted at 5%c 
p lb 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, conditions are not 
materially changed Market is 
buoyed up by strengthening advices 
from the west. City bran moves at 
$25 26 i) p ton, middlings and red 
dog 27@31, corn chops 27.50, cotton- 
seed ‘meal '20, linseed oil meal 31. 

Onions 
At New York, receipts ample. Much 
stock coming to market is unattrac- 
tive and not fully ripe. This acts as 
ahandicap to ready sale. LI reds 
and yellows bring $1.50@2 p bbl, Or- 
ange Co reds 141.35 p bag, yellows 
1@1.75. Ky onions 80@S85c, N J 
whites 75c@1.25 p bskt, shallots Tdc 
Hil p 100. 

Potatoes 
At New York, price fluctuations 
have been within a narrow range. Full 





mpplies are coming from L 
ad N J. The better grades of 
potatoes sell at $2.50@2.75 p bbl or 
sk, sweet potatoes 2@2.25 p_ bskt, 
vams 2@2.50 p bbl. 

Poultry 
At New York, the market for the 
most part favors sellers and _ ship- 
pers, although full supplies of spring 
thickens have caused a slight shad- 
ing in prices. Live fowls 14@14'%4c 
plb, spring chickens 15@16c, roosters 
949%, c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 1a 
Be, geese 8@9c, guinea fowls 50@G60c 
Dpr, pigeons 20M 25c. Dressed duck- 
lings from L I and Pa sell at 13@15c 
D lb, squabs $1.50@3.25 p doz. 


Vegetables 
At New York, cucumber pickles 
command $1.5072 p bbl. Beets $1@ 
13 p 100 behs, carrots do, cukes 40 
OMe p bx, ce le! ry 200 30c p doz, egg- 
Plants 50@ Tc p bx, corn Thea$1.25 
p10, lettuce $1@1.50 p bskt, lima 
Ms $1.750 2.25 Peppers $1@1.25 
DP bbl, peas $1@1.50 p bskt, string 
8 $1@1.25 » Squash Toca$l p bbl, 
turnips g1@1. 0 p 100 behs, tomatoes 
1% $1.2 Dp bx, cress $1 25 1.50 p 
* behs,. okra 75c@$1 p bskt or bx, 
ae WaTc p bskt, lima beans 
125, cauliflower $5@8 p bbl. 


Wool 
The demand is broadening, and 
€ grades of clothing wool are 
ro goad more money. At Atlantic 
7 markets fine _unwa hed delaine 
fetches 2477 27¢ p lb, low me- 
um Y blood W3a25e, burry and 
Wely Offerings 17 @ 1Sc. . 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
e. 23 23 14 21% 
% 25 25 24 
Zs 21% 22% 20% 
“seme prices hardly as high as 
Noted in these columns. Demand 


qtning largely on storage account. 


tr it inquiry limited to cheap but- 
Ping wlUding ladles and renovated. 
bates 18 als at 20@21c p lb, dairy 
At “_ 

New ~a an uneven market. 
one mainly from domestic 
Titra 88 exporters are doing little. 
thet omy 221%,@23c p lb, western 

Ye. Not much dairy butter 










is coming trom the Empire state. The 
better grades sell. at 20@21%c p Ib. 

At Boston, market in good shape. 
Empire state cmy sells at 23c p Ib. 

The Cheese Markets 

At Chicago, while reports from 
northwestern dairying sections say the 
cheese make is falling off, arrivals at 
this point are fair. Twins bring 12@ 
12%c p lb, Daisies 18@13%e. 

At New York, receivers are sending 
a considerable proportion of current 
receipts to warehouses. This practice 
holds the market about steady. Fine 
cream cheese 13@13%c p tb. Specu- 
lators seem to be the mainstay of the 
Situation right at present. 

At Boston, a firm undertone to the 
trade. Western twins bring 12%@ 
l3c p Ib. 





Final Development of Hop Crop 


The hop crop of 1908 is rapidly 
nearing maturity. The harvest period 
is at hand and a few weeks more will 
enable this journal to present figures 
showing actual yields. Right at this 
time it is difficult to say what the ton- 
nage will foot up; but if current re- 
ports by prominent coast:'growers and 
dealers are worth anything, it seems 
safe to count on an aggregate smaller 
yield this year than was secured last 
season. 

It cannot be denied that the acre- 
age under cultivation this year, both 
on the Pacific coast and in the Em- 
pire state, is below last season's stand- 
ard. Whether the average yield per 
acre will tend to offset this shrinkage 
to a material degree remains to be 
seen. 

The crop outlook in central New 
York is all right as far as quality is 
concerned, but some of the latest 
reports at hand from that section do 
not indicate anything in the way of a 
full yield. In Oneida county there is 
talk of two-thirds to three-fourths of 
a crop, so far as volume is concerned. 
The crop in York state has had quite 
a little dry weather to contend with 
this season. 

Market conditions at principal dis- 
tributing centers of the United States 
are not essentially different from 
those last outlined by Orange Judd 
Farmer. Trade has proved very quiet 


of late, growers and dealers alike con- ; 


fining their efforts’to watching devel- 
opment of the new crop. Prime to 
choice 1907 hops are bringing 4% to 
5 cents per pound at Pacific coast 
markets. Oregon dealers are now of- 
fering to contract 1908 hops of first- 
class quality at 9 to 10 cents. There 
is some talk of buyers being willing to 
give 15 to 16 cents on contract for 
1908 hops, Empire state growths, but 
this journal has not been able so far 
to confirm these rumors 


& 


More Than Half 1907 Crop Was Exported 
Hop exports from the U §S for the 
fiscal year ’O7-8, recently closed, have 











proved the heaviest in many seasons. | 


Total shipments aggregated 22,920,000 
lbs, equivalent to 127,300 bales, or 56% 
of the domestic crop ‘of OT. The U K, 
as usual, proved the heaviest buyer, 
taking more than 95% of the total 
quantity of hops exported. Imports 
were fairly large. The average value 
of hops exported the past year was 
the lowest since ’95-6. 
IMPOORTS AND EXPORTS OF HOPS 
[Fiscal year ended June 30] 





r Imports—— -Exports— 

Ibs val p Ib “the val p ID 
1997-8 .. 8,493,200 $9.2 23 22,929,000 $9.15 
1996-7 .. 6,212,000 16,809,000 -21 
1905-6 ..10,114,009 ; 3 13,059,000 24 
1904-5 4 339,009 .% 14,876,000 31 | 
1903-4 2,758,009 mo] 10,936,090) 20 
1902-3 .. 6,012.0" 30 7,794,000 24 
1901-2 .. 2,805,000 29 10,715,090 Bel 
1900-1 .. 2.606.700 38 14,963,009 16 
1895-6 .. 2.772.000 -21 16,765,000 09 
1894-5 .. 3,133,000 19 17,523,000 -10 





Beer Business Not so Bad 


So much complaint has been heard 
from brewers of late about the un- 
satisfactory beer trade the public at 
large might infer that the business 
has literally gone to the bow-wows 
Figures emanating from the internal 
revenue dept at Washington, how- 
ever, do not bear out the gloomy 


reports of brewers. During the past | 


fiscal year beer production in the U 
S footed up 58,747,680 bbls, a slight in- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





crease over '06-7, and constituting the 
largest output on record, 


BEER PRODUCTION IN THE U 8 
{For fiscal year ended June 30.] 
1908 ...58,747,68S) 1902 ...44,478,000 
1907 ...58,546,000 1901 .. .40,5717,000 
1906 ...54,652000 1900 || 39.330,000 
1905 . . 49,459,000 SOD) ...36,581,000 
1904 ...48,208,000 1890S ...37,493,000 

1903 .. .46,650,000 








Apple Buyers Are Shy — Advices 
from Wayne county and adjacent sec- 
tions in western New York say that 
evaporators are contracting apple 
supplies slowly this season. The latest 
deals are noted around 1l5dc p bu; this 
for whole orchards. Some evaporators 
are contracting to deliver "OS evap- 
orated apples at right around 5c p 
lb; these for Noy shipment Apple 
trade conditions in western New York 
are showing a great contrast to a year 
ago. This time last fall buyers were 
in a fever heat to corral all supplies 
possible, giving $3 p bbl or better for 
choice fruit to go in storage More- 
over, the contract market for evap- 
orated apples at this time in ’07 was 
3@3%ec p lb above the range this 
year. The limited number of sales 
reported so far the present season 
would indicate that farmers are re- 
belling at the low bids. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the recently advanced 
milk exchange price of Sc p qt in.the 
2t-c zone remains unchanged since 
the first of the month. The rains and 
the increased price made conditions 
easier in the city and no more talk 
of a serious shortage is heard. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans, for the week ending Aug 8, 
were: 
Milk Cream 


BETES tcccccscvcccoese 41,500 1,850 
Susquehanna ........ 9,055 70 
West Shore ......--. 16,100 995 
Lackawanna ........ THis 1,570 
N Y Cen (long haul). 55,340 2,175 
N Y Cen (Harlem)... 11,100 315 
Gntario .cccosrscecsss 40400 4,057 
Lehigh Valley ...... 20,775 1,480 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,(30 345 
New Haven .ecceseee 5,900 

Other sources ...... 6,000 20) 


Total ...2.eceeee2bl, vue 13,107 


TOO LATE 


You soon will you want to get the introductory 
my new patented ee ag once Steel Frame, oe 3s me 
Scale, Absolutely accurate under all TT pertectly sim- 












ple in construction, built onscie ses RR Minton inciples, a: 
guaranteed to be the only rehabl ts igh + grade, 
pitless, steel frame Wagon Scale sol Wiphs on free trial, 
easy terms, and ata fair price. Dis- ie count for first 
scale only, Write now and order Me in | You 
will save 









pone 
“JONES, HE 
PAYS THE FREIGHT” 


Box 1600 Binghamton, N. Y. “= 


WANTED 


Several good locations for 
Apple Evaporators 


Must be located where there are good prospects 
for an apple crop. Address 


The Wallington Fruit Co., Wallington, N. Y. 








A HENDRICKS HAY 
PRESS for $175 


Our No.0 Upright Press 
for onx 17% is the 
reatest Dargainin Bay 
resses ever offered. It 
will earn its cost in one 
m. If not as repre 
eS sented money refun¢ ed. 
Send for free catalog. 


D. B. Hendricks & Co., Tenbroeck Ave., Kingston, N.Y. 









FREE 200 PAGE BOOK ABOUT 
MINNESOTA. 
Sy oe 


towns of each County and Minnesota’s splendid 
opportunities for any man. 


Sent free by 
STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 
Dept. I. State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The 1508 Improved . 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 








Ten years ahead of all others in 
every feature of separator practicability 


Ten New Styles-Ten New Oapacities-Ten New Prices 


4 size for aes | pay t om the smallest 


semaatean In an 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING © IN DAILY USE 

The result of thirty years experience in building 
Gend for teandonrpe pow catategne (Bas astraing and ae“e 


—s 


Tue De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
a ae General Offices: a 

ate, sss roeens ® 666-167 BROADWAY, “*S Clooeal 
NEW YORK. eolvcanes 








Tons s A Da» , 


iA] 





More and better work with smaller force and 

less work for team. This Self-Feed Sandwich 

is always ready. No wheel holes necessary. You 

stand up totie. Great big feed opening, low 

bridge. light draft. Strong and durable. For 

bank barns and all work. Write for catalog to 
. Co., 120 Main St.. Sand 


G8 TON or HAY 
IN 10 HOURS 
THE COLUMBIA 


DID IT 


Will matstaia 
that record day 
after day with 
competent help. 











Simple, strong, 
extremely light 
running. « 
Gasoline or 
horse power 

















| 








HYDRAULIC PRESS 


produces more and better 
cider from less apples, and 
is a bigger money maker 







log free, ‘Made only by 
THE + t~ mre.co. 
Dept. } 5 


“El 


as atatep ans « end etess oc 













For ma. any you sunep ae stand- 
ard. Lead haracter 
of work, speed, easy 
and safe operating . 
Don't buy until yo 
seethe Ell catal 
Mailed free 
for it today. 














CARRIERS — 


Strongest, safest, and 
easiest running ensilage 
machine uts corn 
better, and ills silo quick- 
er, with less pewer, Write today for 
free booklet. It will save — 
HARDER MFG. CO., 


Box 13 Cobleskill, N.Y. 


when youre, 
Mention this 


advertisers; 


Journal 3s 
prompt reply- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 








you. 


your own paper. 





Readers are 


| New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


IE Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 

tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 

cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


Fully 
If a special question 

















NEW YORK 


Farniers’ Institute Conference 
At Albany last week an important 
conference was called by Prof Rh. A. 


Pearson, commissioner of agriculture, 
to discuss the farmers’ institute work, 
The commissioner has announced that 
no director will be appointed this year, 


but that he will personally take 
charge of this branch of the depart- 
ment work, the office details being 
attended to by his secretary, A. R. 
Mann. Persons invited to attend, all 
of whom were present, included the 
following men, who have been acting 


as conductors of institutes during the 
past few years: D. P. Witter of Berk- 
shire, Edward Van Alstyne of Kinder- 
hook, Jared Van Wagenen of Law- 
yersville, fF. D. Ward of Batavia. Oth- 
er educators and institute workers —t- 
tending were: Dean L. H. Bailey of the 
state college of agriculture at Cornell 


university, Dr W. H. Jordan, director 
of the state experiment station at 
Geneva, H. E. Cook, dean of the 


state school of agriculture at Canton, 
T. B. Wilson, president of the board 
of control of the state experiment 
station, . N. Godfrey of Olean, mas- 
ter of the stato grange, George A. 
Smith of the state experiment station, 
who has served several as di- 
rector of institutes, Profs J. KE. Rice 
and C. H. Tuck of the state college 
of agriculture, the latter having 
charge of extension work. 

The whole subject of instiiutes in 
New York state was thoroughly dis- 
eussed during two sessions, and cer- 
tain new features were agreed upon, 
Subjects relating to the farm home, 





which have been handled exclusively 
In women’s institutes, will hereafter 
be given prominent places at special 


sessions of the regular institutes. Spe- 
cial sessions will be held for children. 

As far as possible the agricultural 
leaders in different counties will be 
asked to advise the department as to 
the best places for institutes, and as 
to the topics which they specially de- 





sire to have discussed. There will be 
some minor changes in connection 
with the details of the institutes, such 
as methods of advertising and ar- 
rangement of the programs. 
~ e 
Commissioner on Dairy Contests 
Early in the summer when Amer- 


ican Agriculturist began to publish its 
articles on the butter and cheese 
scoring contests we wrote Prof R, A. 
Pearson, commissioner of agriculture, 
soliciting his assistance. From what 
follows it is evident that the subject 
is very near the commissioner’s heart, 
and that the farming interests of the 
state are in good hands. We quote: 

“As to the lack of a butter and cheese 
seoring contest in this state, I will 
say such a contest has been in my 
mind for several years, and each year 


I hoped to get it under way. The 
planning and building of the new 
dairy building at Cornell university 


agricultural college, however, kept me 
close to my work in Ithaca, and the 
lack of refrigerator facilities in Ith- 
aca until the new building was fin- 
ished were sufficient reasons for not 
having shipments sent to that point. I 
believe we are now about ready to 
undertake such @ movement, and T 
would be glad to have its advantages 
pointed out through the press, as you 
indicate. 

“Every live boy and man likes to 
eet into a contest once in a while. It 


brings out the best that is in him, 
and sometime he urprise himself, 
as well as his friends, b howing that 
he has undeveloped abilit Having 
once made a displa of hi excep- 
tional ability he is likely to want to 
show it again and again, until it be- 
comes a habit, and then he is bigger 
und better than before 

“T know that some of our best but- 
ter makers have gained great help, as 
well as prominence, from the butter 
educational contests and exhibits at 
fairs and exhibition I well remem- 
ber how Sam Haugdahl va first 
heard from occasionall because of 
his success in making butter of prize 
quality in what might be called small 
contests, And I remember how his 
little suecesses led to greater ones 
along the same line, until it finally 
became my privilege to receive word 


from Major Alvord that Sam Haugdahl 


had won the highest prize at the Paris 
exposition, Major Alvord wa look- 
ing after the interests of American 
dairying in Paris and I wa playing 
the humble part of his man “Friday” 
in Washington. Tle news came from 
Paris and it was sent out to various 
points from Washington Soon the 
American dairy world knew of the 
high honor in the great world contest 
by a@ man who had gotten his train- 
ing in smaller contest I would like 
to see good butter and good cheese 
educational contests started in this 
state, and T think we have come to 
the time when it should be done.” 

Little France, Otsego Co—The hay 
harvest is complete; a good yicld, Fine 
weather has prevailed and has fa- 
vored oats harvest. Owing to the cold 
spring much corn was planted late. 
Apples about an average crop Con- 
siderable buckwheat sown Potatoes 
doing well. Milk flow is shrinking at 
the Mallory cheese factors Patrons 
received 1e p 100 during June. Crops 
in this locality have been good, espe- 
cially blackberries Farmers ure con- 
tented, 

Syracuse, Onondaga Co—A field of 
Ballard sweet corn is being grown 
by George E. Hunt of Syracuse. The 
owner believes it cannot be equaled 
in this se#tion of the state. Recent- 
ly Mr Hunt brought a sample of a 
dozen ears of his product to the city 
market, and the 12 £4weighed 17 
pounds, Mr fallard says he can 
show the 12 best and largest ears of 
corn of any grower in this section. 
and the superintendent of the mar- 
ket here will act as judge should a 
contest develop. There has been a 
glut of hay on the city market. Some 
fine hay was sold at $10 a ton, and 
prices were higher on fine straw than 
on hay, the range being from $10 
and $12 for oat and wheat straw and 
$14 to $16 for rye. David A. Tum- 
powsky of this city has a crop of 
tobacco which is 40 inches high. The 
leaves are a foot wide, some more, 
and the growth is heavy. It is less 


than eight weeks since he purchased 


plants from 


& 


Baldwinsville 


to- 


bacco grower, and now he is looking 


for 


any person 
country to equal this yield. 


in this part of the 
On July 


29 he had already topped the tobacco, 
and he says that most of the grow- 


ers 


will not 


be re 


ady 


crop for two weeks. 
Crops in Tompkins County — Hay 


to top 


their 


throughout the 


rains early in July 


has been rather short 
county, and heavy 
postponed harvest, so it 
Whent and oats and mac 
ers hustle. Farmers ar 
well satisied with these 


came 
le the 
e, 
crops, 


with 
farm- 


however, 


some 


of which are not equal to last year’s 
yields. Hay is a little overripe be- 
cause of the delay. The acreage is 
about 75%, with slightly better condi- 


tions in the northern part of the 
county. Wheat is a normal yield, with 
little sprouting before harvest. Early 
outs promise good returns. Buck- 
wheat is looking well and gives prom- 
ise of a big yield The acreage of 
other grains is average, except corn, 
Which is somewhat short. Early po- 
tatoes are omewhat small, due to 
dry weather in June; late ones prom- 
ise a big yield. Cherri Vielded an 
immense crop Strawberrie were 
Short, but blackberries and raspber- 
ries were plentiful, Peaches and 
pears are in excellent condition and 
promise well. Probably apple will 
be better than last year; although the 
trees are not heavily loaded they are 
comfortably filled with smooth fruit, 
Which has grown well since the recent 


ralns. 


Cambridge, Washington Co—Haying 


done; crop j light in thi ection 
Oats being harvested. Pastures very 
dry and cows are shrinking in milk. 
Corn looking well D>. W. Coulter 
recently sold a fine pair of Percheron 


colts to parties in Sandy Ifill. 


Canton, St Lawrence Co—Ideal corn 
weather. We are insured a hounteous 
crop, and the dairy farmers are out 
With a happy smile on this account. 
Haying has been finished and many 
have some of their early grain 
reaped. Grain, as a whole, is good, 
heavily headed and also a large 
srowth of straw. The American Ag- 
riculturist’s representative ha been 
among us, and he reports that the 
old readers are ré newing and many 
new one are subscribing to the old 
reliable ‘i. M kK, 

Campville, Tioga Co—May gave 
promise of @& bumper crop of hay, 
but the drouth of June cut it down 
seriously Oat headed close to the 


ground, but are making a fair growth 


since, Wheat and rye are yielding 
largely. On account of blight pota- 
toes can hardly make half a normal 
crop Pastures short, milk shorter, 
A fair crop of apples, pear and 
cherrit ubundant, plums scarce. 

Oswego, Oswego Co—Pears are set 
very full, but the blight will reduce 
the yield Apples are about as plen- 
tiful as last year, but better size. 
Peach buds all killed in winter. 

Elk Creek, Otsego Co—Corn looks 


fairly good Hay is about all housed 


and is an average crop, good on low- 
lands, light on uplands. Oats are a 
short crop, short straw and Might 
grain. Potatces will be small and few 
in hills Ground very dry and hard. 
Grass drying up badly Cows about 
ary. Milk flow very small, 
Canandaigua, Ontario Co This 
month has been one of great heat 
and wet We had it dry until we 
came to harvest, when we had wet 
and very hot weather. There has been 
a bad harvest for wheat. Many 
pieces have sprouted badly, and a 
good deal of timothy hay damaged. 


Corn is making a very heavy growth, 
and earing well, ahead of last year. 
New wheat is selling for SUc p bu. 
Cabbage not up to last year. Apples 
below last year, also potatoes. But- 
ter 17c p lb, eggs 1Uec p doz. 

. 

Watkins, 
coming fine and haying 
Some have commenced oats 
Some wheat threshed and all 
good yield Old oats selling at 
8c p bu, new potatoes $1 p bu, 
p doz, butter 20c p lb, cheese 12c 
p Ib. Milch cows very high and 
searce, selling around $5U0 p head. 

Dale, Wyoming Co—Wheat harvest 
is nearly completed. Some wheat 
damaged by the recent rains. Market 
not yet open. Oats harvest begun. 
Dairy butter 22c p lb. Beans and 
corn looking well. 


Attica, Wyoming Co—Crops in this 
vicinity are above average, although 
corn is somewhat below, owing to wet 
weather, which also damaged wheat 
and hay during harvest. Beans are 
excellent, but rather late. Fruit pros- 
are also good, especially for 
apples, 


Lockport, Niagara Co—A large crop 
of Bartlett pears, peaches and plums 


Schuyler Co—Meadows 
mostly done. 
harvest. 
report a 
GO to 
eggs 


2, 
ow ome ( 


pects 


is expected. 


Apples are of excellent 
quality. Fruit is larger, higher c)- 
ored and otherwise superior to thatof 
last year. 


I’'redonia, Chautauqua Co—The out- 


look for grapes is excellent. Farmers 
and fruit growers are jubilant. Grapes 
are’ three weeks earlier than usyal, 
The clusters are large and of exee}- 
lent quality. Early varieties will be 
hipped about Sept 1. The prospects 


for apples, peaches, plums and pears 

just as good, the first being a 
bumper crop Grain crops have all 
clone well Owlng to rain, corn js 
lather late, but hot day and nights 
and abundant moisture hays somewhat 
mad ip for the late planting, 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—The yellow 


poiato aphis has invaded this section, 
and is most common in the town of 
Rutland The insect attacks the un- 
derside of the leaves, where paris 
green does not reach. The Jefferson 
Co fair Sept 1-4 will be a strong 
event, 

Moreland, Schuyler Co—Hay crop 
Wus gathered in good condition and 
we have a good supply of prime tim- 
othy. Outs crop the poorest in seve. 
eral years. Many fields not’ good 
enough to cut Most of it was cut 


With the mower and raked up. Early 
potatoes poor, but the late crop looks 
ing better. Some fields showing blight 


Apples dropping badly. Buckwheat 
looking very good, but not as far 
along as usual. Not much old wheat 


in farmers’ hands, 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co—Garden 


truck has been a month ahead of 
time this year Early last week ripe 
pumpkins were brought to the pub- 
lic market by some farmet! Pickle 
cucumbers wert another offering 
Which does not usually appear in the 
market until next month The first 
of the famous Onondaga Co musk- 
melons were offered on the market 
during the weck. One of the largest, 
weighing 6% pound ififered by 
P. lL. Nichols of North Syracuse, who 
has two acres of this fruit, and ex-* 
pects to harvest a good crop. There 
was a showing of 100U0 to 1500 bush- 
els of potatoes and nearly 400 bushels 
of apples offered one da luring the 
banner day for the season last week. 
By 10 o’clock in th: norning 500 
teams of farmers iad appeared on 
the market Thi t) l in ordi- 
nance which refuse 0 llow New 
York dressed poultry t old on 
the market Thi tvle of dressing is 
With the entrail ind read = intact. 
The ordinance Say ha ill dead 
poultry must ha these part with 
the crop also, removed before brings 
ing them to the city for sale. Nevere 
theless, many farmers persist in dis- 
regarding the varning, Which may 
result in arrest and a fine [A. W. M 
ONTARIO 
Toronto, York Co—tlall apples will 


be a fairly full crop all over Ontario. 
In some ectior vinter apples are 
25% light; in other iw This come 
pares ftavoralhl vith | year, whet 
there wa a three-quarter crop in 
the provinces 
a eee 
New York Cheese Markets 

At Utica, Aug 10 Rain has 
checked the ad ! 1 portions 
of this dairy on, b pn plaiae 
of dry weathe: yntin and there is 
a further shrinkage n‘ the yield of 
milk The high price paid by the 
shipping stations is beginning to di- 
vert milk from the _ factories, and 
some of them are closing for the sea- 
son thus early Price on the board 
today were about the same as last 
week, but there is a slackening of 
the demand. Most of the sales pa = 
curb were at 11° c. The a cae 
sales were: Large colored, 999, wr 
large white 311, small colored vue: 
and small white 160, all at 11426; 
small white, 377 bxs, 11%c. scl 

At Watertown, Aug 10—C hee : 
sales last Saturday were 8200 pal a r 
range of 11%@11%c p Ib. on. 
cheese seems to be in stronger * 
quest than white. aaa 


At Utica, Aug 10—Saturday’s 
sales were 2800 bxa, the pric 
11%c p Jb. Butter sales we 
tubs at 23c p Ib. | A. 7 
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Grange Notes 


NEW JERSEY 

Cumberland 
was held in 
Bridgeton, 


Pomona 
Tumbling 
August 5. 
Thousands of people from the 
granges and the country for miles 
ground filled the spacious and beau- 
tiftul park. After the usual appetizing 
ad thoroughly appreciated basket 
lunch, the program was given in the 


The annual 


grange picnic 
Dam park, 


guditorium. Songs were sung from 
Grange Melodies by the audience. 
The Vineland grange gave a beauti 
ful Pomona drill, omposed by one 
of its young members. This fully 
petsonated in costum( Father Time, 
the three graces, the four seasons, 
and the symbols of eat h of the four 
degrees, closing with a grand march. 
Gg W. F. Gaunt, national lecturer, 
gave & brief address, and introduced 
Hon Oliver Wilson, state master of 
Illinois, who gave a fine, practical, in- 
teresting address A duet was ren- 
dered by members of Deerfield 
grange, a recitation by Miss Lanning, 
and a charming song by little Maud 
Westcott, both from Cedarville 

The closing number was the 


range M 
presentation of a dozen Vineland 


cranks in full dress, acting their part 
to perfection after being properly 
wound up. This brought down the 
house. 

Cumberland Pomona met with Cen- 
ter Grove grange on July 28. The 
morning business session was held in 
the schoolhous¢ Encouraging re- 
ports were received from the subordi- 
nate granges, and also from granges 


in Gloucester and Salem counties. L. 





H. Burge, manager of the state com- 
mercial exchange, reported the good 
work being done by. the exchange. 
After a bounteous collation, served 
by the Center Grove grange in the 
adjoining park, the regular program 
was given. Brother J. Aimmerman 
gave a rousing welcome, responded 
to by Miss Lena Taylor. The chil- 
dren and young misses of Center 
Grove grange entertained with reci- 
tations, mus ind a flag drill. Mrs 
Lanning of Cedarville grange read 
The Masters’ Visit Mrs Platts of 
Hopewell grange a paper comparing 
the farming implements and house- 
hold“ utensils of the past with the 
present Mrs Burge of Vineland 
grange opened the discussion whether 
we should adhere to the principles 
of the grange, or to the strict letter 
of the ritual. This discussion will be 
continued at the next meeting. The 
Alexander recital company of three 
young ladies, stopping in Vineland, 
gave amusing and pleasing selections 
on the. violin and organ, both vocal 
and instrumental, with a whistling 


end elocutionary number. 

The dedication of Raritan valley 
grange hall will be held at 3 p m 
September In the evening there 
will be a housewarming, to which the 
public is cordially invited. There will 
also be a free entertainment. Useful 


+ 


and fancy articles, refreshments, etc, 
Will be for sak 

MARYLAND 
The new, open, sanitary cow barn 
at the Maryland experiment station 


afforded a very 


pleasant place for the 
July meeting of 


Montgomery Pomona 


grange, and the apples, plums, peaches 
and melons abundantly supplied by 
Prof C. B. Close were much appreci- 
ated by the Patron A movement 
Was started to increase the equipment, 
tte, for teaching agriculture and train- 


ne men as rural igineers, who can 
ake and mainta n roads, drain lands 


and Plan farm buildings Lanham 
trange was welcomed into the Po- 
se This new grangé started among 
jio—_s. States department of agri- 
in the people Who have their homes 
spent j country. The afternoon was 

N examining the various lines 


= ‘feet il work being conducted 

tin on Interest centered in 

Yatton ng of soft timbers for preser- 

of th, Under the direction of Mr Willis 
e bureau of forestry. 


OHIO 


The i 

st he secretary of Ohio state grange 

entities that several counties will be 

ree to increased representation. 
bula and Trumbull will have 








FARM AND 


two extra, and Geauga, Trumbull and 
Tuscarawas one each extra. The fol- 


lowing counties will elect this year: 
Adams, Ashland, Athens, Belmont, 
Butler, Champaign, Clermont, Colum- 
biana, Crawford, Darke, Delaware, 
airfield, Franklin, Gallia, Greene, 
Hamilton, Hardin, Henry, Hocking, 
Huron, Jefferson, Lake, Licking, Lo- 


rain, Madison, Marion, Meigs, Miami, 
Montgomery, Morrow, Nobie, Pauld- 
ing, Pickaway, Portage, Putnam, Ross, 
Scioto, Shelby, Summit, Tuscarawas, 
Van Wert, Warren, Wayne, Wood. 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, August 10, 1908. 

At New York, the cattle market 
was slow and lower than last week; 
steers declined 10@15c on Wednes- 
day; bulls and medium to good cows 
10@15e and thin cows were 2c 
lower, closing extremely dull. Good 
to choice milch cows were steady, 
others slow and $2@3 lower. 

Today there were 56 cars of cattle 
and 38274 calves on sale. Steers 
opened extremely slow and 10@15c 
lower on all grades, but later the de- 
mand improved and the loss was part- 
ly regained; bulls and cows were 
steady Veals in light receipt and 
25c higher; grassers, buttermilks and 
western calves in liberal supply and 
barely steady. Native steers $4.25a 
6.35 p 100 Ibs, oxen and stags 3.25@ 
5.50, bulls 2.50@3.50, cows 1.35@4.10. 
Veals 5@8.25. A few selected lots 
8.3508.50; culls 4@4.50, grassers and 
buttermilks 3.25@4, western calves 
4.254 4.50, 

Sheep were in fair demand 
full steady during most of last week, 
but closed dull to 25c lower in sym- 
pathy with lambs. Lambs were steady 





and 


after Monday; prime and choice 
grades 10c higher. On Thursday the 
market was weak to a shade lower, 


closing 75c @$1 lower Friday and Sat- 
urday, with 15 or 20 cars unsold. The 
range of prices for the week was: 
Sheep 304.75, a few wethers 5.25, 
culls 2@2.75, lambs 5@7.60, culls 4 
4 4.50, 

Today with 83 cars on sale, sheep 
were dull to a fraction lower; choice 
lambs 25c lower; other grades were 


off 3S @ 0c. 
$2.75 4.25, 


Common to prime sheep 
a few choice 4.50, culls 


202.50, common to choice lambs 44 
6.50, 2 cars extra do 6.60, general 
top for prime and choice lambs 6@ 
6.25, culls 3.50. 

Hogs opened weak to 10c lower 


after last Monday, but later the loss 
was regained, closing 5c easier. To- 
day there were about 2400 head on 
sale. The market was 20c lower for 
all weights. New York state and Pa 
hogs $6.90@7, roughs 5.9006, stags 
3.50@4, boars 2@2.75. 


THE WORSE MARKET 


Business practically at a standstill. 
Second-hand horses offered in a small 


way, and for the few that change 
hands, prices are much the same as 
for the past few weeks. Good, sound, 


serviceable horses $125@275 ea, with 


inferior offerings as low as 40450. 
Choice heavy drafts 300@3.50. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
of this week were 160 cars. Market 
steady to strong for the most part 
Prime steers brought $6.25@6.90 p 
100 lbs, cows 3.50@5.15, bulls 3@5, 
heifers 4@5.75, stockers 3@4.25, veal 
calves 68, coarse calves 3@4, milch 
cows 20056 ea. 

Muttons sold higher; wethers $4.50 
@4.80, ewes 444.35, mixed sheep 
4.25704.50, culls 2@3. Lambs off 25c, 
tops selling at 6@6.50 and cull stock 


4@5. Hog market somewhat lower, 
desirable heavy grades 6.95, Yorkers 


6.90, pigs 6. 
At Pittsburg, cattle market opened 


in better shape, sales ranging 
10@15c higher. Monday’s receipts 
were 95 loads. The best steers of- 
fered sold at $6.40@6.85 p 100 Ibs, 


fair to good steers 5@6, heifers 4.50 
5.65, cows 4@5.10, bulls 4@4.85, 
oxen do, feeding steers 4@5.25, stock- 


ers 3.75 @ 4.50, veal calves 5@ 
7.50, inferior calves 3@4. 

Hog receipts 35 doubles. Heavy 
and medium Yorkers brought $6.90 
p 100 Ibs, light Yorkers 6.40@6.70, 


pigs 5.50@5.85. Twenty-five loads of 
sheep came in. Lambs sold 25c lower, 
moving at 5.50@6.10, wethers and 


ewes 4@4.60, bucks and stags 2.50@ 


3.25. 


MARKET 
Country Produce Markets 


oe 
At Pittsburg, cmy tub butter 24@ 


25c p Ib, prints 2 c, dairy 19@ 
20c, c cheese 12@13c. Live 


hens 13@1l4c, broilers 17@18c, roost- 
ers 9@11c, ducks 11@12c. New po- 
tatoes $2.50@3 p bbl, sweets 4.25@ 
4.50, cabbage 1.50 p cra, tomatoes 30 
@40c p bskt, peas 1.60 p bu, new corn 
75c@1 p bu, cukes 50c p- hamper, 
cauliflower 2.50 p cra, green peppers 
TiceQ@1, celery 25@30c p doz New 
apples 90c@1 p bskt, peaches 1.50@2 





p cra, plums 9c@1, cantaloups 1.75@ | 


2, watermelons 20@ Oc ea, blackber- 
ries 2@2.25 p cra, huckleberries 2.75 
@3, pears 1.50@1.75, currants 2.25@ 
3.50. Corn Yle p bu, oats 60c, choice 


timothy hay 13@14 p ton, middlings 28 
@29, bran 26@27. 


PENNSYLVANLA—At Philadelphia, 


wheat 97c p bu, corn S2e, oats Oe, 
baled timothy hay Si1!@1L5 p ton, rye 
straw 12@13, bran. .59@25.50 Cmy 
tub butter 24 2ec p Ib, prints 25a 
26ec, dairy I@20e, f e@ cheese I1f]@ 
12 tLe. Fresh eggs 2le p. doz, live 
fowls 13@14e p 1b, spring chicks 17 
@18Se, ducks 11@12c, dressed fowls 


@18e, ducks 11@12c, dressed fowls le, 
broilers 19@21c, turkeys 16@ 17e. Ap- 
ples Toe 1 p %-bbl bskt, watermelons 
100 p car, cantaloups 40@50c p cra, 
whortleberries G@Ve p bx, peaches 40 
@s0e p %-bu bskt, plums 50GUO0ec, 
grapes 1.50@1.70 p cra, Bartlett pears 
141.25 p bu. New potatoes 2.25 p 
bbl, sweets 3.25, onions 35c p bu. 

. NEW YORK—At Albany, Se 
p bu, oats 58e, rye Ste, bran $25@26 


corn 


p ton, middlings 27@29, baled timo- 
thy hay 18@15. Cmy tub butter 20 
@2e p lb, prints 21@24c, dairy 18 


f420e, f ¢ cheese 12@13c. Fresh eggs 


28c p doz, live fowls li@lde p Ib, 
chickens W@lic, turkeys 14@15e, 
dressed fowls 14@:15¢c, chickens 1S8c, 
turkeys Liaise. New potatoes 
2.75 p bbl, pea beans 2. 70a 
2.80 p bu New apples l@2 p 
bbl, blackberries S@Q9c p. qt, musk- 


melons 2a@6 p 100, watermelons 15a 


3Uc ea, peaches 2ZG@Tide p cra. 


At Syracuse, new potatoes 90c@$1 p 
bu, cabbage 3@5 p 100 lbs, tomatoes 


Y0cal1 p bu, green corn 8@12e p doz, 
cukes 40c, spinach 25@30c p bu, wax 
beans soca tL. peppers 10@12ec p doz, 
squash 10@15e, pears 150 p_ bu. 
Blackberries S8@10c p qt. Butter ae- 
tive, cmy tubs 24@25c p Ib, 

26e, dairy 2224c, f ec cheese 
11%c. Fresh eggs 
fowls 12@13c p Ib, broiler 
(@l1Ge, turkeys 16@17ec, ducks 9@12c. 


11@ 


At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 21@22¢ 
p lb, prints 22@21e, dairy 17@20¢, f 
ec cheese 114 3c Iresh eggs 24C25e 
p coz live turkey IZailte p lb, 
fowls 1%c, broflers.15@ 16e, ducks 10@ 
I2c, syuabs 25e p pr, dressed turkeys 


Wa20e, fowls 134 l4e, 
20c, ducks 124 1c 
245 p 100 
lettuce 


beans GO0c, cabbage 
cukes 20@40c p doz, 
1.2541.50 p 


Apples bbl, 


fe p qt, huckleberries S@10e, canta- 
loups 141.50 p cra, watermelons Zhe 
ea, blackberries 7a1Uc p qt, peaches 


1.2542 p bskt. 





Pure Food Men Confer—The con- 
vention of national food and dairy de- 
partments was held at Mackinac 


island last week. Speakers condemned 
certain practices of food manufactur- 
to 
the human health. Commissioner Ladd 
of N D advocates closer co-operation 
question of food 


ers which tend to prove harmful 


by states on the 
standards. 





prints 


260 28ec p doz, live 
chicks 15 


chickens 18@ 
New potatoes $2.50 
«2.75 p bbl, wax beans Thc p bu, green 
lbs, 
8@12¢, 
tomatoes GO@SO0c, onions 2.753 p sk. 
currants 6@ 


The Buckwheat Acreage—The acre- 
age of buckwheat in the U §S is about 


1.4% less than last year, 
an area of about 789,000 acres. 


indicating 
The 
condition of the crop Aug 1 was 


89.4% of a normal, as compared with 
91.9 a year ago, 93.2 two years ago, 


and 91.5 a ten-year average on Aug L 





Spraying Calendar—S. L. C., Ken- 


tucky: 


Write to your state experi- 


ment station at Lexington for infor- 


mation on spraying formulas, 


of application, etc. 


time 
A spraying cal- 


endar suitable to all sections covered 


by the circulation of 


this journal 


would involve more than our space 


would permit. 
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Not the lowest-priced ; 
but the lowest-cost. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Saves repair-money and time 
and trouble. Made of Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt, the greatest 
weatherproofer in existence. 
Gives you longer roof-protec- 
tion than any other ready roofing 
at any price. 

Mineral or smooth surface. Insist 


on Genasco. Look for the trade-mark. 
Write for free Book 48 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of 
asphalt, and largest man- 
ufacturers of ready roof- 
ing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Chicago 





San Francisco 











“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


LANTERNS 








THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” | 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST OHA ‘‘DIETZ*’ 
waoeey R.E. DIETZ COMPANY wew vonx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTARLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 

FOR 


GET 7: MONEY 


Capacity counts. More speed means more 
profit with less expense, Spencer's Alligator, 
Favorite and Hercules box hay presses guaran- 
teed to bale more per hour than any other 
press making same size bale or no sale. Cat- 
alog free. 


J. A. SPENCER 


























TON 


Ldoase BALES Baour 


On our wonderful new Daisy SELF-THRBAD- 
ING, seif-feeding, one-horse hay press. itis 
the market on which one 


ful self-threading device—greatest time 
ver Condenser and open bere on wale 
a aC eapaci an reven' 

2 a , ork catching, 
ae.G'? ERTEL (0.7 
. 


, 

Qu! at! 
for prices 
PB and circulars. 


Ney [ut 


Sa€= Qu 








SEPARATORS fom « & re horse, Steam an@ Gasoline 


Baginrs, mounted and Stationary, 1, 2 and 3 HM. Tread Powers, » 


to @ Morse 

Sweep 
“owers, Hand 
and Power 
Corn Sheller, 
Feed and Fasilage 
Catters, Wood Saws, 
Steel and Wood Land 


Rofters. 
‘The Messinger Mt Co. Box 2 , Tatamy, Pa 


7 ag 

Cider Press 
Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free. 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg... New Yor’ 


—_—— 










write 
Be Sure to Say 7727" | Saw Your Adv 
In this journal. Ove advertisers like to know which paper 
they get the most orders fro. 
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A Will, a Way and a Woman 


lL. M. Montgomery 
Nif day over a 
Ursula Penman 
for Ronald MaoNair 
thadow of a great, 
hued Deed hwood, 
brown nuis were falling 
a crisp October 
ruffling among ‘the 
boughs, or sending 
leaves in mirthful d 
“s of pixy folk, over mossy wood 
floor and down the liane 
the grove a reach of fields, 
won from the forest, loped 
gown to a praile beli of sandy dunes 
beyond which the waters of the St 
Iaewrence gulf were deeply, darkly 
Glue, whipped into milky-white foam 
«crems by that Sime rollicking wind. 
In the sheltered fields the sunshine 
Was warm and pleasant, but for 
hind, and on either side, were thickly 
wooded hills, with anly here and there 
» Clearing and a spirak of blue smoke 
to mark the spot where some sturdy 
Meotch or English emigrant had set 
himseif fearlessly to the task of 
founding a homestead and striking 
roots into this alien soil. For Prince 
Kdward Island of a century ago was 
not the fair, garden-like province that 
it is today. The settlements were few 
and seattered, and the population was 
so seanty that old Hugh Penman 
hoasted, and probably with entire 
truth, that he had a personal acquain- 
tance with every man in the young 
colony. 
Hugh 
hnown 
lie was 
fortune 
eon in 


bey 
century 


in 


and 


vreat 
Tallen 


‘ 
ine ) 





the 
curves of thre 
le fore bul 


diately 


he- 





Penman himself was a well- 
man in his day and province 
of good family, wealthy, 
went then, and a noted per- 
political circles, He was also 
noted for other things—for the lavish, 
open-handed hospitality practiced at 
his home, “Owlwood” being a preten- 
tious place for those days, set in its 
woodly range of well-cultivated acres; 
for his pride and domineering spirit 
—‘Old Hugh Penman will be master,” 
said the country people, half toler- 
antly, half resentfully—and last, but 
far from least, for his daughter Ur- 
sula, the handsomest young woman 
in the colony. 

The fame of Ursula’s beauty, 
and high spirit had gone from 
end of the island to the other; she 
had danced many a time and oft at 
the governor's balls in Charlottetown, 
the little capital thirty miles away. 
Tt was even whispered that a bachelor 


as 


pride 
one 


governor, who had withstood the wiles 
of women for sixty-odd years, had 
succumbed to Ursula’s charms and 
laid ‘his hand, heart and title at her 
feet; but that Ursula, untem'pted by 
the alluring sound of “My Lady,” had 
said him no, with as little compunc- 
tion as if she had been making an- 


swer to one of the homespun lads of 
her country settlement. 

Be that as it may, Ursula certainly 
had the pick of the three counties to 


her hand. Not a family of birth or 
pretension was there but from it a 
lover went wooing to “Owlwood,” and 


with his trouble for his pains at that. 


Even James Townley, who was old 
Hugh’s pet, was flouted by the dis- 
dainful lady. For Ursula, with a 
double share of youth’s and woman’s 


perverseness, must needs, from all this 
field of choice, piteh her fancy on 
the very last man she should have 
chosen, at least, from old Hugh’s 
standpoint. 

Ronald MacNair, a handsome, rud- 
dy, dark-haired young Scotch sea cap- 
tain of the next settlement, was the 
only man to whose words of love 
Ursula had ever listened, the only 
man in the world before whom her 
haughty young spirit bowed down, 


snd before whom her pride abased 
itself almost to the likeness of hu- 
mility. And it was for Ronald that 


she now s:ooped to/Steal to the wood- 
Jand tryst on this autumn dav of 





wind was 


ago, 
Was Waiting 
the 
amber- 
where 


crisp wind and ripe sunshine 

Old Hugh had tormily forbidden 
“Owlwood” to the budacious sung 
man, metking woh t eene of fury 
wbout it as was long remembered in 
his household and caused even Ursu- 
Jja’s cheeks to blanch to an unwonted 
whiteness In, point of birth the Teac 
Nairs could meet the Penmans on their 
own ground; and though Ronald w 


as yet rather poor in orldly good 


old Hugh might have overlooked t) 

hiaud here been no ot er rea on tor 
his bitter aversion to the captain's 
“nit Years previousl befor cither 
Ronald or Ursula wae been born, 
Hugh Penman’s opponent in a hotly 
contested election had been Kenneth 
MacNair, Ronald’s grandfather Po 
litical feeling ran high in those da : 
moreover, MacNair had been victori- 
ous and Hugh Penman never forgave 
hiin his victory The feud bet een 
the familie dated from that unlucky 
tempest in the small colonial teapot, 
and the sueplus of vote on the rong 
side was the reason why, thirty year 
after, Ursula Penman must meet her 
lover by stealth if she met him at all. 

Iler opportunitic of so doing were 
fewer and farther between than he 
could have wished; Ronald lived. fif 
teon good miles awa for one thing, 
and for another, was often absent in 
his vessel, plying a thrifty coast trade 
to the New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia ports Ursula, on th day of 
trysting under the October beeches, 
had not seen her lover since August. 
This was Tuesday; on the preceding 
Sunday, Ursula, with her father and 
stepmother, and . brood of = half- 
brothers and isters, had attended 
church the Springs in the after- 
noon, riding the six miles thereto on 
horseback, The square Penman pew 
in the gallery with its door and its 
corners, was the Mecca of many a 
young man’s eye that day, and more 
than one manly neck was well twisted 
in its owner's efforts to gaze devoutly 
at Ursula’s fair face But Ursula, the 
disdainful, leaning across the gallery 
railing and scanning the congregation 
covertly over her Psalm ‘book, had 
eves for only on person in the 
church, and that one person was a 
lanky, half-grown Ind of sixteen, with 
red hair and a freckled face, who sat 
near the door, 

When service was over and Hugh 
Penman came proudly down the stair- 
case with his blooming brood behind 
him, this same lad was waiting in a 
corner of the porch Old HWueh did 
not know him, and passed him by 
without a look. Hal he known that 
the lad was Sandy MacNair from 
Cavenslea he might have favored him 
With a seowl 

Sandv hid risen at dawn that morn- 
ing, walked barefooted for eight miles 
along the shore, carrying his hoes, 
hired a harbor fisherman to row him 
over ‘the channel, and then walked 
eight more miles to the chureh a‘ the 
Springs, less, it is to be feared, from 
a zeal for holy things, than that 
he might do becominglv an er- 
rand for his cousin, Ronald MacNair. 

When Hugh Penman Fad passed 
by, with his handsome silver head in 
the air, there was a slight disturb- 
ance in the porch. Sandy MacNair 
had, in a most unmannerly fashion, 
pushed himself between, Ursula and 
her stepmother, almost upsetting the 
youngest small Penman and <disar- 
ranging the matron’s shawl He was 
lost in the crowd before old Hugh 
could do more than express his opin- 
jon of such clownish behavior by a 
frown, and in the slight confusion no- 


body noticed Ursula’s hightened color 
or discerned that in her gloved hand 
she held tightly a small missive, thrust 
deftly therein by the lank Sandv as 
he pushed past her’ Ronald MacNair 
had chosen his messenger less from 
outward favor than from tried and 
proven skill. 

His letter asked Ursula to meet him 
among the “Owlwood” beeches the 


next afternoon. The girl had crept 
thither when suspicious father and 
vatchful stepmother supposed her to 
be pinning in, the granary loft; aml 
there she waited impatiently and 
dreamed and blushed, while the wind 
ruffled her nut-brown curls about her 
face and blew her plain homespun 
fFown about her tall, shapely figure. 
Very fair indeed was Ursula Penman, 
and so thought Ronald when he came 
to the tryst, something late, for he 
had had a horseback gallop of 
eighteen miles, making «a detour 
through the wocds to avoid passing 
“Owlwood,” 

The meeting was what might be ex- 
pe ea between lovers who had taken 
their ] tk it >rnonth before, and 
it W i rod | f he before Ursula 
bethought herself of ing: “Oh, 
Ronald, I cannot stay long, intleed 
cannat, They ma miss me at any 


time. You satl you had something 
Imporvant to talk of What is it?” 

“Ursula, you are handsomer than 
ever! There's not another girl on the 
island with such eyes Let me see— 
vhat color are they? Just the color 
of that dark blue sea yonder!” 

“Ronald, never mind my eyes! 
Handsome or not, they look only for 
you. What news have you to tell?” 

“News! Why, that you-have a most 
adorable dimple in your chin,” 

“That is not news,” aid Ursula 
saucily ‘My mirror and the yeung 
men have been telling me that ever 
since IT can remember. If that is all 
you have to tell me you might as well 
have stayed in Cavenslea,” 

rut the look she gave him belied 
her word Ursula was so deeply in 
love that she could not Aide it nor 
pretend indifference, and all her co- 
quetries fell away from her under the 
flash of Ronald's fine eyes. Romald 
bent his head and, kisse2 poth the 
shapely hands £0 lightly clasped in 
his own Then he looked very ear- 
nestly and questioningly into her face: 

“In brief, my news is this, Ursula 
Next Saturday morning my vessel, Tl 
Fair Lady, with her captain on hoard, 
ails at dawn from Charlottetown 
harbor, bound on a voyage to Rio 
Janeiro, At this season this means 
a safe and sure return—next May.” 

“Ronald!” 

Ursula turned ashen pale. She 
looked at him unbelievingly and, read- 
ing truth in his serious gaze, snatched 
away her hands and, covering her 
face with them, burst into tears. 

“Ronald, how can you talk of leav- 
ing me!” she sobbed. “Oh, you are 
eruel!” 

“Why, no, sweetheart. The captain 
of the Fair Lady will take his bride 
With him. We will spend our honey- 
moon on the high seas, Ursula, and 
the cold Canadian winter under south- 
ern palms.” 

For a moment there was silence un- 
der the beeches, save for the harping 
and laughter of the delighted wind. 
Then Ursula drew her hands away 
and, with the tears still glistening on 
her cheeks, looked at her lover, first 
with amazement, then with compre- 
hension ‘and amusement lurking in 
her dewy eyes. 

“You want me to run away with 


you, Ronald?” she said. 
“Indeed, dear girl, there is 
else to do,” he declared gaily. 
“Oh, I cannot—indeed, T 
she protested. “My father 
“We shall not consult him—until 
afterward. Come, Ursula, you know 
there is no other way. We have both 
always known that it must come to 
this. Your father will never forgive 
me for my grandfather; and some day 
these stolen meetings of ours will be 
discovered. You won’t fail me now. 
Think of the long parting if you send 
me away alone on such a voyage. 
Pluck up your courage and we’ll let 
Penmans and MacNairs whistle their 
moldy feuds down the wind while we 


nothing 


cannot!” 
would—” 























sail southward in 
have a, plan,’’ 

“Let me hear your plan,” gaja 
Ursula, getting back er breath and 
her audacity She was 1 vet me 
that sHe meant to run aw th R oe 
ald MacNair at such short notice, byt 
she was quite certain t le was 
not going to let him ‘go off » South 
»AMerica alone, 

“There is to be a aance at Tray- 
elers’ Rest on Friday n ht, as you 
doubtless know,” said Ro ( , 

“Yes, in honor of Jane MacPher 
son’s wedding,” nodded Ursula ‘T 
am bidden f6 it.” 

“ood. [ am not bidden, but I 
shall be there n the fir grove behind 
the house, with two lors When the 
dancing is at its hight you will steal 
out to meet me Then ’t but a fif- 
tecn-mile gallop to Charlotte Own, 
where a good minister, who a friend 
of mine, will be ready Oo Marry us. 
By tthe tims the dencer straggle 
home from ‘Travelers’ Rest you and 
I will be on our ves ]l, outward bound, 
able to snap our fingers at fate.’ 

“Tt is a pretty plan.” said Ursula, 
thoughtfully, “lacking only one thing.” 

“And what is that?” 

“My consent.” 

“That will not be wanting rong it 
you lIeve me, Ursula,’ said Ronald 
gravely. 

“IT love my father, too.”’ 

‘This will not prevent you from 
continuing to love him.” 

“He wikl be very angry.” 

“Why, so he will. But the winter 
will cool ‘this wrath. When we come 
home in the spring he will be ready to 
forgive .us.” 

“But I like not a stolen marriage. 
I want a fine wedding like Janet Mac- 
Pherson’s, with bridesm: and hand- 
some gowns and my friend to see 
and feast with me.” 

“Doubtless you can have your fine 
wedding if you marry James Town- 
ley,” said Ronald coldly. 

“T would not marry James Townley 
for forty fine weddings, and well you 
know it,” flashed Ursula 

“Well, it is for you to make the 
choice,” said Ronald more coldly still, 
the crafty fellow. 

Ursula perceived the coldness, but, 
so blinded by love was she, she did 
not see the tremor of lip and shadows 
ing of eye that accompanied it. 

“Oh,” she cried in alarm, “are you 
really set on this voy Ronald? Do 
you mean to go in any cast 

“Ay, that T do,” he answered, look 
ing frowningly out to the 

“Then,” ,eaid Ursula, ith a long 
breath, “I” must go too—at least I 
think T must. There—there—Ronalt 
MacNair, I am not wanting to be 
smothered outright! And | may yet 
change my mind about running away 
with you in such a fashion.” 

“Tt would be for the last time if 
vou did,” cried onald, sturdily. “tt 
you re not at Travelers’ Rest on Fri- 
day night IT will sail for Rio the next 
morning, and many a long year mey 
pass before Ronald MacNair comes 
home again. So do not fail mé¢ 
Ursula.” 

“Well, well, T will be there—likely. 
And now T must send ou aways 
tonald, and get back to m — 
I am afraid my good mothe will 
think me very lazy when _ she finds 
how little I have done today. And 
the talk of spinning reminds mé, 
Ronald, if you take me in such 4 
fashion it’s small plenishing or neue” 
hold gear you'll get with your Dries. 
IT cannot carry my linen chest with 
me on such a flitting; hardly 80 much 
as an extra gown will I be able to 
take.”’ 


“T will take you most gladly, though 
you come to me with naught but this 
same homespun gown,” vowed Rom 
ald, laughingly 

[To be Concluded.] 
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Dangers on a Pencil Point 
BY M. F 


ANY are very careless in the 
M matter of personal contact 


with public utensils—books, 
furniture, ete. A physician recently 
emphasized this fact very forcibly in a 
gemi-official talk with several who are 
associated with him in his work. He 
strongly condemned the carelessness 
ef dentists, barbers, and others of 
like occupations in not sterilizing all 
instruments after each using. He also 
blamed the public for not forcing 
these men to pursue their occupations 
with more attention to this detail. He 
quoted the following incident as only 
one of many: An unsuspecting young 
lady came to him with an eruption on 
her lip, which on examination proved 
to be a development of one of the 
most *horrible diseases, On being 
asked as to its origin, she replied that 
a dentist in doing some recent work 
for her had accidentally cut her lip 
in that place, and the wounéd had rap- 
{idly developed into what he now saw. 
The young woman in the meantime 
had doubtless been an innocent source 
of contagion among her friends. 


THE DANGEROUS PENCIL 


Not long ago, in one of our largest 
up-state cities, so says this same phy- 
sician, there was an epidemic of this 
disease, mostly among people of pure, 
blameless lives, and in most cases 
breaking out on the lips. It puzzled 
the local physicians to locate the 
source of contagion. It was finally dis- 
covered to be a clerk in one of the 
busiest public offices, an obliging fel- 


low at whose desk scores of people 
were accustomed to write messages 
daily, very frequently using the 


Nine out of ten people 
have the reprehensible habit of put- 
ting a pencil point in the mouth be- 
fore using it, which in this case was 
responsible for the spread of the dis- 
ease. 


clerk’s pencil. 


A TEACIIER’S WARNING 
My own experience as a teacher in 
the public schools has taught me that 
most mothers fail to impress upon 
their children the danger of using 
each other’s books, playthings, etc, or 
wearing another’s garments or using 
a4common towel, soap, comb or drink- 
ing from a public drinking cup. In 
one of my schools a large number of 
pupils contracted what a learned phy- 
sician called “tinia tonsuras,” which 
in other words proved to be “barber's 
itch.” 
It was found that the source of in- 
fection in this was a man em- 
Ployed in the home of one of the 
pupils. At the same time nearly all 
the customer: of the barber who 
Shaved this man contracted the dis- 
ease, and such a fuss was made about 
It that it is doubtful if this barber 
ever neglects proper sterilization of 
his tools again. Yet many barbers 
are careless about the matter, and 
should be sharply reprimanded, even 
boycotted” by all who observe it. 
Keepers of soda fountains are also 
deserving of rebuke The washing 
given the glasses and spoons used by 
Most of them consists of a perfunce 
tory sousing in a tank of cold, dirty 
Water beneath the counter. The 
®roper scalding of all glasses and 
*poons after cach custorem’s use is 
hig unheard of with most of 
bath et Say nothing of a frequent 
0 for the tank in 


case 


iling water 


ond the glasses are “cleansed.” 
meq the public is in a measure to 
lone 2°" impositions like this. As 
€ as it meekly endures it so long 
May. 
Sa OF PERSONAL CLEANLINESS 
thoua? child and every grown per- 
d be trained to habits of the 


Most carefy] personal 


cleanliness. It 
Can arm no one, ¢ 


tro, ‘ enil may save untold 
opal Besides this everyone should 
Peliable howledge of the use of simple, 


disinfectants. 


; - 
Sure method of Bolling is & 


a exterminatin ordi- 
tendo: but is not sbenne prac- 
and tae robably the best known 
bolie sete reliable disinfectant is car- 
Banate of This should be used in 
ia potash and bichloride of 


“Since ¢ 
The Bane article was acce ted f 
has hod pte or publication, 
a called to his attenti 
little innocent three years’ oa gin, y RY 


a 


i 


prtracted by atiokie, this same loathsome disease 
ing from a publ ; 
Parents Me weed to Tea aos ic drinki oe 





MOTHERS AND 


the proportion of ome teaspoonful to 
@ quart of watér~ A physician recom- 
merds tincture of iodine as valuable 
for use in all wounds of doubtful 
character and on all eruptions or 
sores of contagious nature. 

There are many others, as perman- 
mercury, but perhaps the cheapest 
reliable one is bichloride of lime. 
When things can be left to soak in it, 
it may be used in the proportion of 
one pound to 32 gallons of water. But 
when used as a spray the same quan- 
tity should be dissolved in one-quar- 
ter this amount of water. 

No household should be without 
its bottle of carbolic acid and can of 
bichloride of lime, which should of 
course be placed out of the reach of 
small children, while all responsible 
members of the family should be fa- 
miliat with the proper use of them. 


& 


Our Baby Opossums 


BY BERT MAYS 


Y two brothers and I were 
hunting for the cows one 


spring evening, when we spied 
a patch of gray hair sticking from a 
hole in a tree. “Wolf!” my youngest 
brother cried. “I'll bet it’s a rabbit,” 
said the other. 

We gave it a poke, and in scram- 
bling out of reach its furry, smooth 
tail came in sight. “It’s a possum,” 
we all laughed. 

We grabbed it by the tail and pulled 
it out. My, but it was fierce! No 
“playing "possum" there. We wrapped 
our coats around it and took it home. 

“No wonder it was cross,” mamma 
said “It is trying to protect its 
babies.”’ 

She explained that opossums are 
marsupials, the same as kangaroos, 
and it had its little ones in its pocket. 

We had it fastened up securely, we 
thought, but one night, hearing a 
noise on top of the smoke-house, papa 








and caught two chickens 


LITTLE FOLKS 


saw a ’possum. “It is the husband, 
coming to ascertain the cause of his 
desertion, but I can’t have all the 
‘varmints’ in the woods for pets,” he 
said, as he blazed away. 

Well, ane of us had not fastened 
the cage good, and it was the mother 
he had shot, and right through the 
head. How sorry we all felt for the 
poor little babies! We warmed milk 
and fed them and beat up eggs and 
gave them, and the little rascals grew 
as fast as if they had not been “bottle 
babies.” They were the cutest things 
as they grew to the size of'rats. They 
would sit en their hind feet and hold 
ripe plums in their queer little paws 
as squirrels do. They would climb up 
on the window and catch flies, of 
which they were very fond. We would 
make a chain of them by their tails 
like monkeys, and take them over to 
a neighbor's. 

Sometimes they would drag papers 
and small sticks around by curling 
their tails around the objects. They 
would cuddle up and go to sleep in 
the strangest places. Once we found 
them in papa’s Sunday coat pocket as 
he was starting to church. They would 
creep into the beds between the sheets. 
Mamma always looked out for them 
after they had nearly scared her to 
death one night. They crawled in a 
ragbag through a-hole in tite bottom, 
and we hunted for two hours before 
we could find them. 

Finally, they got under the house 
and their 
fate was settled. We took them to 
town to try to sell them. Am old man 
bought them and gave them to some 
children on a merry-go-’round. How 
the crowd laughed as those eight 
opossums flew around and around! 
They seemed as unconcerned as if 
they had ridden on merry-go-’rounds 
all their lives. We have had several 


pets since then, but none of them 
could compare with our baby opos- 
sums. 
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CHIC NEW WAISTS 


For description of above patterns see the article elsewhere on this 


page. 
to so designate. 


Note that No 4047 should be 4047 A, and when ordering be’ sure 
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Dear Young Folks: I am 14 years 
old and live on a farm of 180 acres. 
My papa is a farmer and keeps lots cf 
stock. We have 6 horses, 23 head of 
cattle, 75 sheep, 25 hogs, ‘i little calves 
and lots of little pigs. We made over 
50 loads of hay and had 25 aeres of 
wheat. My sister and | helped with 
both hay and wheat. Papa has 1% 
acres of oats to harvest, but it isn’t 
ripe yet. He also has out 30 acres of 
corn ama all is doing fine!y, He is go- 
ing to put out 40 acres of wheat for 
next year. My mamma raises lots of 
poultry; she has 200 or more young 
chickens and 3U turkeys. Papa has 
a horse that my sister and I can drive 
and we go to Sunday school every 
Sunday. I enjoy it very much.—[M. 
R. H., Ohio. 

Dear Young Folks: 
old and interested in farm 


T am 11 years 
life. Papa 


bought me a pony for me to work, 
but he was taken sick and died. I 
have four hens, one rooster and 


twenty-four little, chickens, and my 
brother has a pet lamb. We have a 
farm of 50 acres and have raised 13 
head of cattle.—[Donaid T. Ball, N Y. 

Dear Young Volks: T am 15 years 
old and live on a farm of 208 acres. I 
like going to school very much, Beasie 
is my pet calf and I feed her every 
night and morning. I am raising a 
pet chicken and a pet duck. I have 
a dog called Prince. I can make cakes, 
cookies, pies and biscuits.—[ Hannah 
Sortoe, N Y. 


Dear Young Folks: I enjoy reading 


over what other little folks have to 
say. I live ona farm of 100 acres. We 
have 6 geese and 24 little goslmgs. 


TI want to surprise my papa with this 
letter. I am 9 years old.—|[J. G., N J. 

Dear Young Folks: T am 10 years 
old and have one brother, who is 8 


years old. I live on a farm of 141 
acres. For pets I have 2 cats and 
a dog.—[Romelia E. Hall. 


Ellen Stan’s Fashion Chat 








The little bows worn at the throat 
give one ideas for using up scraps of 
silk too small for other purposes. 

Pieces of plaid silk cut on the bias 
will make a _ pretty trimming for 
children’s school dresses of dark 
serge and veiling. 

Pieces of velvet 
cover wooden molds, 
pretty trimming. 

A novel rosette is made by covering 
a mold with silk and edging it with a 
piece of gathered baby ribbon, the 
outer edge of which is finished with 
a crochet shell of silk thread. 

Narrow bias rufiles of silk may 
have the edge ornamented with a row 
of feather-stitching. These are but a 
few of the many pretty trimmings 
that may be made at home. 

Handsome trimmings for a black 
silk dress may be made at home by 
stitching on each edge of a strip of 
narrow cluny insertion, a bias silk 
band, and on the edge of that an- 
other strip of the lace insertion. The 
silk band is then ornamented with a 
dainty vine done in outline stitch In 
white or ‘lavender silk.. French knots 
of the same color are placed here 
and there through it. 

Lingerie guimpes, cuffs and collars 


used to 
make 


can be 
which 


can be made wonderfully attractive 
by inserts of fancy shaped pieces of 
laces, buttonholed to the material 


with pale shades of pink, blue, green 

and yellow embroidery cotton. 
THS WEEK’S PATTERNS 

Elsewhere on this page will be 


found illustrated five attractive pat- 
terns. No 3828S is a double breasted 


jumper in seven sizes, 32, 34, 36, 3S, 
40, 42 and 44-mch bust. 

No 83718—Shfrt waist with Duthess 
clo in front, long or three-quar- 
-eerap  Bhanl Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42-inch bust. 

No 4047—This should be numbered 
Be sure to so number it in 


4047 A. 
ordering. Negligee shirt waist esp.- 
clally desirable for outing purposes, 


22, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
No 3837—One-plece f Japanese 
Jumper closing in back, $2, 34, 36, 3S, 
40 and 42-inch bust. S 
No 23504—Fascinating Jumper, 82, 
84, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust. 
ao lg mt. ts each 
These patterns are cen , le 
Order by number of Our Pattern De- 


partment, this office. 
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Yarrow 
BY ANNA DEMING GRAY 


rough yarrow, abloom in the by- 
ways, 
Vith never a friend to sing your praise! 


Brave, 


You carry me back to the dim, far days 
When life and I were young 
I can see the house with the gables 
brown, / 


The babbling brook and the sleepy town; 


There was sound of bells, when the sun 
went down’ 
And eve'’ning vespers rung. 


And dearer and sweeter by far than all 

Is the shadowy lane, where thrushes 
call, 

And the scent of the yarrow, 
all, 

Floats on the 

And across the 

And murwnuring 
arise, 

Comes the maid IT love, with her tender 
‘ 


white and 


air 
daylight 
the 


summer 
fields, as 
winds from 


dies, 
west 


Vos; 
night winds kiss her hair. 


The 
It is long, ah long, since my love's 
young feet, 
Left that shadowy lane for the heavenly 
street, 
And the time draws near when we shall 
meet, 
For her spirit calls. 
Rut the yarrow bloom, with its spicy 
scent, 
The smell of the grass and the clover 
blent, 
Makes me tong for the path thiut the 
maiden went. 
When the twilight falls. 


The Development of the Child 











BY EVA OTTARSON BROWN GILBERT 
OW legs are such an afflic- 
tion that it behooves” us 
mothers to watch with the 
greatest care the efforts of 

. the baby in learning to 
walk. No rule can be laid down for 
the right age for the child to begin 


it depends entirely upon the individual 


bone development. My first baby be- 
gan to get on her feet at about 11 
months. She was slight, and, al- 
though delicate, not sickly. On ac- 


count of a slight illness when she was 
taking her first steps I kept her back 
for a month, but when 15 months old 


she was running everywhere, limbs 
perfectly straight. 

My second baby was short,  roly- 
poly, and did not try to stand until 


she was 16 months old, but once she 
began she was never content to. sit 
cown at her play, and in two months 


:1e was running everywhere. Her 
limbs did not seem to bend at first, 
s0 I was not alarmed. TI _ noticed, 


however, that her bones did not seem 
as hard as my first baby’s, judging 
by the “soft spot” in her head, which 
sid not close over as quickly. 

RUBBING CROOKED LEGS STRAIGILT 

Almost before I knew it the child’s 
legs were badly bowed, and I was in 
despair. She was so full of Hfe it was 


almost impossible to keep her. sstill, 
but [ managed to do so part of the 
time, We dreaded the thought of 


any apparatus, so set to work to rub 
ihem straight. It took four months, 
20 to 3O minutes once or twice a day, 
rubbing on the outside of the legs, 
but not hard enough to hurt. 

Sometimes we used sweet oil, but it 
was the rubbing that did the work, 
not the oil. To prove it, one week 
we rubbed one leg and not the other. 
The difference was very apparent, 
and we devoted more time to the other 
leg for some weeks, and then they 
were alike. 

The third baby was even fatter than 
the second, and we kept her off the 
floor until a childless aunt was greatly 
worried for fear she would lose the 
use of her limbs. We persisted, how- 
ever, and did not let her try to stand 
until the “soft spot” on her head was 


well closed over. She took her first 
steps on the day she was two years 
old, weighing 35 pounds. There has 


never been a suggestion of bowing in 
her limbs, and she can use them as 
well as the others, too, although she 
now weighs very nearly 50 pounds at 
five years of age. 

Our boy began to walk at about 
16 months, but his bones were much 
harded than those of the second and 
third girls, and his limbs have never 
shown any strain, although he is 
another heavy-weight. 

I think many times mothers feel 
that they have not time to take so 
much trouble to look after the babies’ 
physical development. These same 





STIMULATING 


THOUGHTS 




















IN THE HAYFIELD BUTTERMILK BECOMES NECTAR IN TRUTH 


mothers may spend hours ruffling and 


trimming the baby’s clothe and 
ironing starched dre , when far less 
work would keep the child comfort 
able and clean. 
WATCH THE EYES 

Eternal vigilance seems to be the 
price of everything worth while, and 
especially with baby’s eyes do we 
need to practice it faby’s new go- 
cart has a parasol with a green cloth 
lining, but I find that the sunshine 
filters through enough to make her 


“squint” slightly. That means discom- 


fort, as she is still too small to sit up 
in the go-cart at all, and with the 
eyes discomfort means danger, if 
ever so slight. So I am lining the 
lining with an old black umbrella 
cover, which seemed too good to 
throw away when the frame gave 
out It is not difficult to recover an 


umbrella frame, and in such a case as 
this a perfect fit is not absolutely 
necessary, 

For the sake of the long years they 
have to live let us insure the chil- 
dren's bodies against any deformity or 
blight. 





Summer Care of Newly Planted Trees 
BY D’ARCY W. FISKI 


HE hot, dry weather usually en- 
countered in July and August 


may prove disastrous to an in- 
vestment in trees of various kinds, if 
care is not exercised to bring them 
through safely and also to secure 
some growth. Of late years the ten- 
dency in the city and town at least 
has been toward planting large trees 
as affording quick results. The bark, 
too, is stronger and less susceptible 
to injury. In Buffalo the tree com- 
panies contract to plant elms, for ex- 
ample, at various prices from fifteen 


to fifty 
them to grow 


dollars each, and guarantee 
with reasonable care 
for three years. These companies 
have special. wagons and apparatus 
for digging and transplanting trees 20 
or 30 feet tall and 6 or 8 inches in 
diameter. 

The American 
is sure to grow 


elm in these large sizes 
under their method of 
handling, but the degree of satis- 
factory growth depends much upon 
the treatment after planting, especial- 
ly the first year. The greatest essen- 
tial of all is that the ground the first 
growing season be kept well saturated 
and on no account be allowed to dry 
out even for a short period. Merely 
watering or sprinkling the surface ts 
not sufficient. -“Where water is avail- 


able from the city system the hose 
should be allowed to play about the 
trees daily at least three hours, every 
effort being directed to encourage 
deep or underformation of roots, One 
feature of successful treatment toward 
this end rapidly growing into use is 
to drill several holes 2 or 3 inches in 
diameter, 6 or & feet deep. In water- 
ing, the hose is directed into these 
holes in preference to surface water- 
ing, and the moisture then soaks 
down to the points where it does 
most good. 

Where trees are planted on lawns, 
it is desirable, as a rule, to allow the 
grass to grow entirely over the sur- 


face. A heavy grass turf will absorb 
a great deal of moisture and is likely 
to retard satisfactory tree growth. It 
is easy to meet such conditions, if, 
when the tree is planted, a mulch 4 


or 5 inches deep be placed about the 
first coating of soil over the roots and 
above this mulch a coating of loam 


before the grass sod is put in position. 


The mulch should consist of spent 
hops, thoroughly decayed leaf mold 
or cow manure that has been decom- 


posed beyond the possibility of heafe 
ing. 


Maples require 











: L more careful ham. 
dling. I prefer in addition to the 
mulch and holes described above te 
keep the sod away from the roots fay 
the first year, having the loam very 
loose and stirred frequently. The soik 
necd not be kept quite as et as for 
elms, but must never be allowed fa 
dry out. It must be reme ered that 
maples seldom reach their best ing 
stiff, heavy cela oil Th nly fea. 
sible way to secure sucé i} resu'ag 
under such condition j to incur a 
considerable initial expense In plant 
ing, the hol should be dug at least 
four times a great. diameter ang 
twice as deep a for an In removing 
all clay and filling th ntire pace 
With a rich and light nd oam, we 
a composition of Il-rotted and pul 
verized sods, manure, 

for a tree 2O feet tall, i¢ will take 
many load of carth at a large ex. 
pense in the city, but the great pref- 
erence of many for mapl rads eey 
will justify the outla Under this 
System of planting the tre Vill early 
establish itself in the congenial soil 
and later on will become somewhat 
naturalized as the roots penctrate ints 
the clay. An inclosure hould always 
be placed around a map tree planted 
in the city or town iflicient to pre- 
vent the children fron ! ring the 
bark in any way and from climbing 
it. The knotty and serub! ppearancs 
of the bark is thus avoided. The pro- 
tection must be complet 

God Giveth Time 

BY Ek. F. PETERS 
Tf T had time! © alt plea 
And laggard lips which tter thee! 
All time hast thou i ine, 
Lavish does life tl gift a on 
There’s time to right the tt wrong 
And time to pen tl h ful song 
There’s time the slave of ed to free, 
And time to help |! ! 
There’s time to heed the le's call, 
lor share in heritage of & 
And time a vietory to 
O’er hosts of selfishne« id ) 
Nay, ‘tis not time that t eed, 
But from dull daliance to be freed, 
Which chains the« to t crumbling 

creed, 

And chills thy heart to kindly deed, 
Preach not contentment Il delay 
Bidding thee wait another da 
But recognize this trut sublime 
That, for all good, God giveth time. 

It is often a mighty good thing to 
consider the “other fellow’s” opinion 
When you only consider your ows 
point of view for a long period of img 
you are quite apt to get set in a rub 
You sort of crystallize {The Nautl- 
lus. 

No matter what caused the trouble 
any woman can prove thet a man was 
to blame for it. 

The man who “knows it all” Is 
mighty poor advertisemen of the 
ability of his instructor 














‘f Three generations of ) 
Simpsons have wade 
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spiration, sunlight 
budge. 





these calicoes ideal 


“just as good. 
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We'll help him supply 











Beware of al! imitation Browns. 
If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Eddystone Fast Haze! Brown, write us his uname. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-E.ddystone 


Fast Hazel Brown 


The fastest and most beautiful 


the market. 


You think it impossible to get brown that 
will not fade in cotton dress-goods. 
make it—a beautiful rich shade that per- 


We 


or washing cannot 


Tiis color, combined with supe- 
rior quality and beautiful designs, makes 


for Stylish dresses. 
They are not 


you, 


Mfg Co Phila, Pa. 


The Eddystone 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 











= in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
x 1908 - model. teed Special Offer. 
p Finest Guarantee: 

Models Oo to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 

1906 & 1907 Models 

all of best makes to $12 
Second-Hand Wheels 


All makes and models, 
good as new : 3 $3 fo $8 
“Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship On Approval without a 
cent deposit, pay the Sreight and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
pairs and sundries, halfusual prices. Do not 
buy till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO.. Dept.K 76Chicago 


Rider Agents Wanted 









BEIT EVER SO=— 
HUMBLE {00 ' 


like home. ‘ 
The Magazine GOOD HOUSEKEEPIN 
each month helps make a home 0 


ut of @ house; 
a family of individuals. 








$1.00 a year. 5 
With this Journal both one year $1. 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING co. 











Springfield, Mass. 
ee 









See OUR GUARANTEE of : 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
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Timely and Tasty 





eway. If you have never tried 
the following don’t miss them 
this year. A cellar full of pickles and 
preserves is the housekeeper’s treas- 
ure-house. 
grurreD PEACHES 
Select medium-sized peaches, wash 
and take out the stones, cover with 
gait water and let stand over night. 
In the morning fill the center with 
grated horse-radish, mixed with a lit- 
tle celery seed and a small piece of 


Co. and pickling are in full 


ginger root. Tie each peach with 
gring and pack in jars. 

SpiceD PLUMS 

For 7 lbs of plums take 8% lbs 
brown sugar, 1 pt vinegar, 1 oz each 
cloves, allspice and mace, and 2 ozs 


cinnamon, putting the spice in a thin 
muslin bag. Cook slowly until the juice 
ig a thick syrup. 

AppLe JAM 

None of the soft non-keeping ap- 
ples are suitable for preserving; sound, 
tart baking apples are the proper ones 
to use. Pare the apples thin, cut in 
quarters, core carefully and _ slice 
rather thick; to every pound allow 1 
ib good brown sugar, and to every 5 
lbs apples allow the thinly cut rinds 
and juice of 4 lemons, and, according 


~ taste, either a “% or % Ib young 
whole ginger, and 1 oz cloves. Let all 
lie together in a bowl till next day, 


when they should be boiled until per- 
fectly clear and until the apples are a 
rich, amber color Windfalls, when 
carefully prepared by cutting away all 
fajured portions, make good jam after 
the above recipe 





A Simple Knack with Pickles 


A 


FRIEND who is famed for her 
excellent pickles gives her mode 





of preparing them, which is 
8 simple that I pass it on I should 
have said that she has two methods 
When pressed for time she puts 1 
teasp salt into a quart jar, fills it 
with pickles and cold vinegar enough 
to cover them, and, if handy, she 
throws in a handful of nasturtium 
seeds, which give the whole a spicy 
| eee : cies 
ee JACKET & 
7 0 a\ 
‘ofl Sho) 
o> Gy 
a. 
if > >C 
we f & 
nana. a 
Yn \ / ; 
oS ) CR 
AN Is 
oA 
AY / WE - 
\, 4 fr 4 
7 AY? & \ JS ai 
CAN; I> SA ’ 
£097 LYS 
M0 110—praipING PATTERN FOR COAT 


The design shown above is suitable 
for the white linen coats, Eton jack- 
fa heavy fall garment and will 
Tecommend itself to all, on account of 
the wereme simplicity. Notice that 
design is continuous and, there- 

€, after starting the work it is 
essary to cut the braid The 
oy shows the right and left 
the front, a border which is 
ate for joining on upper portions 
Mng to the back seam: also for 
Ping cuffs. The “V" shaped 

, 4. Suitable for a small orna- 
“hagd the back Stamp the widest 
th of the design under the col- 
of, point running down. The 
*et for this pattern is given 
using the narrowest Soutache 
It pete be done equally as 
eronation cord, but the 

ache b ee best, is mer- 
will wear much longer. 
Perforated stamping pattern for 
wed Ils 10 cents. It is perforated 
Y Parchment paper, and ordi- 


best 
by 









Would sell for 35 cents. All 
Shovld be addressed to our 
this office. 






k Department, 
by number. 





USEFUL 


taste. Then she covers them tightly, 
and that is the last of them until they 
are opened in the winter. 

Her other method is to soak the 
pickles over night in salted water. 
Then she boils a little vinegar with 
whole spices long enough to extract 
the strength from them, strains or not, 
as the time allows, puts.a little of this 
liquid in each bottle and fills up with 
cold water. If it is in barberry time, 





and a few bunches are handy, she 
drops them in here and there, to 
give a bright look to the whole. She 


pickles everything, from string beans 
to watermelon rinds, and finds a use 
for them all before the season is over. 

Both these recipes are extremely 
simple, yet my friend informed me 
that her pickles are famed far and 
near for their crispness and flavor, 
and she has never any difficulty in 
keeping them. 


Keep the Boys a Doin’ 


BY DAVID C. GALE 





Used to be a common thing 
Te hear the old man say, 
Every time he had to go 
Away to spend the day: 
“Keep the boys a doin’. 
“Doin’ nothin’ leads to shame; 
“Active boys are always game— 
“So keep ’em doin’.” 


When we felt a touch o’ pain, 
Why, Ma was scared, you know; 
Fixed us somethin’ in a cup, 
While Pa would whisper low: 
“Keep the boys a doin’ 
Work is good for earthly ills; 
What's the use o’ takin’ pills? 
“Just keep ’em doin’.” 


Once, in apple-pickin’ time, 
We tried to sneak away. 
Didn't work it, though. A voice 
Sung out across the way. 
“Keep the boys a doin’. 
“Night’s the only time for rest; 
“While the sun is high, it’s best 
“To keep ’'em doin’.” 


Even when his summons came 
The messabe from on high, 
He was mindful of us then; 
We heard him faintly sigh: 
“Keep the boys a doin’. 
“Workin’ boys make workin’ men; 
“Shields ’em from the Devil when 
“You keep ’em doin’.” 


Years have passed since then, an’ yet, 
At mention of his name, 

We imagine that we catch 
That same old blunt refrain: 

“Keep the boys a doin’ 
“Thank him for it now, we 
“Give him all the credit, too. 

“He kept us doin’.” 


do— 





Our New Caviar 


Producers — 
Strange stories are told of many 
queer fish, but few fish are 
queerer in appearance or strang- 
er in their habits than the new 


caviar-producer of the'‘lower Missis- 
sippi. It has as many names as a 
confidence man, and few thieves ever 
eluded justice as persistently as the 
species has concealed its development 
from the naturalist. In Louisiana it 
is known as billfish, billdom, and pad- 
dlefish; in Mississippi, spoon-billed-cat 
or spooney; and in Arkansas as the 
spoonbill or spoonbill-sturgeon. The 





lakes and rivers of these three states | 


supply at present much of the caviar 
and “dried sturgeon” of the markets. 
“Polyodon spatula” is the dignified 
title by which the spoonbill is known 
to naturalists, though the word “poly- 
odon” signifies many-toothed, while 
the fish has no teeth.—[The Century. 





Venom for Half a Century—Many 


and strange are the sources to which 
medical scieuce turns in its quest for 
agents to fight disease. One of the 
strangest of these is the iance-head 
viper from the sources in the Amazon, 
said to be perhaps the deadliest rep- 
tile in the world. A serum into which 
the poison from this viper enters is 
said to have proved invaluable in the 
treatment of extreme cases of insanity 
a..d many malignant diseases such as 
typhoid, searlet fever and diphtheria. 
Recently an operation was performed 
in New York to secure a supply of this 
deadly poison, and it is said to be 
only the second time in the history of 
science. The powerful nature of the 
venom may be best realized when it is 
stated that this supply just obtained, 
which is less than a third of a_ tea- 
spoonful, is sufficient to supply the 
world for half a century. So great is 
the dread of this viper that it was; 
only after months of the utmost hard- 


| 


AND ENTERTAINING 


. 


ships and work that this 
was secured for the purpose. 


specimen 





Heating a Tomb—lIt has been found 
that in order to prevent the decom- 
position of the surface of the stone of 
which Gen Grant’s magnificent tomb 
on Riverside Drive, New York, is 
made, it is necessary to provide arti- 
ficial heat. Gas radiators were finally 
installed and now the moisture of the 
tomb is removed and its beauty will 
be preserved for may years at least, 
against the ravages of time. 





Odd Foster-Mother—I have found 
that steers can be raised by means of 
sheep who have lost their lambs. Put 
the young calf and sheep in a small 
pen and it will not be long before 
the calf finds the supply of food and 
accepts it as readily as from his own 
mother. This makes an easy way of 
bringing up a calf, and at the same 
time it is a relief to the sheep, which 
has a supply of milk and no way to 
dispose of it.—|W. R. Stubbs. 

By Request—-Try this way of can- 


ning corn: To DY cups corn cut off 


[19] 


the cob, add 1 cup sugar, % cup salt 
and 4 cup water; cook 10 minutes 


and can while boiling hot.—[ Virginia. 


139 


EARNING A BICYCLE 

Dear Young Folks: My mother and 
father take great pleasure in reading 
this paper. We live on a farm of 
126 acres, and we have 9 horses, 13 
cows, 2 calves, about 150 chickens, 16 
turkeys and { ducks. I am learning 
to milk and when I can milk 3 cows 
I am to have a new bicycle. I am 
years old.—[Albert M. Crawford, Pa. 





When a girl is having her picture 
taken it isn’t natural for her to look 
natural. 


A gentleman in Boston sent a small 
boy in his neighborhood to deliver a 
note to a young lady who lived a few 
blocks away. He gave the boy a 
quarter to make him hurry. After a 
short time the messenger came back, 


and, handing the money, said, ‘Miss 
7—— says she will be glad to see you 
tonight, but she didn’t want the 


’ 


quarter.’ 














You Don’t 
Of Course 


Believe It 
You Don’t 

















cleans everything clean. 


OU could not be expected to think otherwise, but 
when you know the facts about Wyandotte 
Cleaner and Cleanser as they are known to thou- 
sands of other housewives, you will believe just as they 
do, and wonder how you have been able to keep 
house without the assistance of this unusual cleaner. 


WYANDOTTE 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


Try it in the dairy house to 
wash the cream separator, tins, pails, etc., wash the 
cow’s udder with it (it is absolutely harmless). 
in the kitchen—wherever you would use soap. 
how bright and shiny the dishes and glassware look 
and how easy they are to dry. 
on the sour, sweaty and soiled clothes—it makes them 
yure and wholesome, having an odor which every 
eaewwille associates with clean/iness. 


@ These are strong statements, but if we did not know 
that Wyandotte would do all these things we would 
not dare to make this guarantee. 


@ Get a sack of this wonderful cleaner of 
your dealer and use it all up. Then if you are 
not satisfied that it does all we claim for it,take 
the empty sack back to your dealer and he 
will cheerfully refund to you your money. 








Try it 
Note 








Try it in the laundry 





















Fac-Smiletof 5lb Sack 
The J. B. FORD CO., 






Sole Manufacturers, 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 






















AGENTS SEND TO! 1Y FOR OUR 
NEW PROPOSITION 
You will be ae 1S: DOES IT, 

tonished a the’ 
money made 
selling our Pat- 
ented Scissors 
and 1000 other 
useful PATENTED ARTI- 

CLES, Can't be 7 in ones a ~~ - 
lis them. V. C. Giebner, Columbus, U., 60 
Bus atige feloneomers meneame ge ZU 

.W ‘ou all a! eo bu ¥ > 
cutee to haw pee bow from $3 to $10 « day. Send 
us your address today and let us aang} IT. Goods guaran- 
tecd. M 





















American Fruit Culturist 

BY JOHN J. THOMAS. 
ntaining practical directions for the propagatior 
an in a all the fruits adapted to the United 
Btates. Twenty-first thoroughly revised and greatl) 
enlarged edition by Wm. H. 8. Wood. This new 
edition makes the work practically almost a new 
book, containing everything pertaining to large and 
small fruits as well as sub-tropical and tropical 
fruits. Richly illustrated by nearly 900 engravings. 
758 pages. I2mo. Net $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
New Yorks 


430-441 Lafayette Street, 
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Every Stockman em 
Should Have It 


Invaluable to Beginners and 
of Absorbing Interest to all 
Dairymen, Stock Breeders 
and Stock Fanciers. 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
of Live Stock 


Live Stock Farming in America in all of its Various 


The Recognized Standard Authority on 
Branches. 


By Early Vernon Wilcox, Clarence Beaman Smith 


etc 


Authors of the Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 


A WORK FOR THE MILLIONS 


This is the greatest, most comprehensive and finest illustrated work on Animal Husbandry 
published in this or any other country It is new, authoritative, exhaustive and practical, adapted 
to all sections, Kast, West, North and Seuth. A work indispensable to every breeder of liv 


stock and stock fancier. 


ALL CLASSES OF FARM ANIMALS ARE DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED 


The first half of the book is devoted to general considerations and principles under the follow 
ing head The classification and origin of domestic animals; the anatomy and ph logy of 
domestic animals; animal breeding; principles of tock feeding; farm hygiene; disease of live 
stock; importance of stock farming in the preservation of soil fertility and the utilization of all 
farm crops; systems of stock farming; live stock association; institutions; expositior and fair 
transportation and marketing of live stock; slaughtering and curing of meat refrigeration of 
meats and other animal products; and inspection of meats and milk as related to Animal 
Industry. 

Part two deals specifically with each of the different class f farm animal horses and 
mules, beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, sheep and goats; poultry, including chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, guineas; squabs: with a miscellaneous chapter on all) minor nimals of more or le 
economic importance as game, fish, cat, dog, peacock, swans, catalo, water buffalo, camels, cte 


A SURVEY OF ITS CONTENTS 


The following is a table of contents which gives a list of subjects treated in this great work, 


I. History, Anatomy and Physiology and VII. The Beef Cattle Industry. 
Breeding of Domestic Animals, VIII. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Farming 
Il. Principles of Stock Feeding. Ix. S 
> Swine. 

Ill. Diseases of Animals. , os - - 
IV. Business Aspects of Stock Farming. Xx, Sheep and Goats, 

V. Animal Products. XI. Poultry 

4 Horses and Mules, XII. Other Useful Animals, 








COLORED PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A marked feature of this work is the exclusive character of its ma supePbh illustrations, 
The book contains a series of anatomical and physiological models especially prepared for this 
volume at great cost; these appear here for the first time The model 1 entirely new, and are 
original, authoritative and comprehensive They add the knowledge which has heretofore been 
omitted from books of this character, the very information most sought. They will, therefore, prove 
of greatest value to everyone—teacher. student, stockman, farmer or general reader. 






















Drawing (much reduced) of model showing 
all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs. etc. 

in their relative positions. The model when 
opened to the fullest extent measures 21 x 7 inches and 
folds up into a flat compass measuring only 7 x5 inches. 


The models show in detail the exact location and appearance of all the muscles, bones, 
arteries, veins, internal organs and external conformation of cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and poultry. 
They are lithographed in colors on heavy, serviceable paper, the whole arranged to fold flat 
and compact when the volume is closed. Each model is an exact representation of the structure 
of the animals illustrated, and the various flaps are intended to fold one upon the other in the 
order shown in nature, the deeper details becoming visible only when all the outer layers lave 
been in their proper turn exposed. Each flap is printed on both sides, each side repersenting a 
different anatomical feature. The models are accompanied by an elaborate explanatory key to 
provide the reader with the requisite knowledge of their successful manipulation. 

These models occupy a field peculiarly their own; their merits cannot be adequately described 
because nothing has yet appeared in our live stock literature with which to compare them. 

In addition there are about 500 magnificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, many of 
them full-page plates, in all the various phases of animal industry, especially of the different 


breeds. 
WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 


stadia eae th aon is fresh in every detail, and so thoroughly indexed under common and 
inches). Beautifully printed on conan F Oeeee Cone orac’ umiaias 108 roval cotare pears en 

. rior ; asi inding 
are all that the most fastidious would possibly = ae aay ee ee 


Price—in Cloth $4.50 Half Morocco $5.50 
SPECIAL OFFER 


SHIPPED ON APPROVATI to any re 
this order to the sole publishers. De oe Se a ee FO Oh On ean 


To GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Book Dept.) 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 








As per your liberal offer in the American Agricultnrist. niensa send me, on approval (express 


rrenaid), one “FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE STOCK.” el tl in ri 2 
Walt Morocco, $5.50, Cloth $4.50. If satisfactory. I agree to pay son. e enke wathin , a, -E,.. 
receipt of the book and $1.06 per month thereafter until I shall have paid a total of ES oe 


not satisfactory, I agree to return the book within five days of receipt. 







Name 


PPP ee ee ee 


Postoffice ...... geeees dvarscsneetidepeevess 


Express Office POOCOOE EH ETEEEEEEEEEE~ “Re ee ee EEE OEE SORE ee eenenne 









sence ee eeeeereneee 





NOTICE—Cross off the birding not wanted. 













































ADVERTISEMENTS 





HE best of all fertilizers is barn- 
yard manure. It is your duty to 
apply it on the land, so that you 


will get the most out of it, and 
avoid the necessity of buying expensive 
commercial fertilizers. 

You can make every load of manure 
you have go twice as far, by spreading 
it with one of these strong, durable, 
right working I. H. C. spreaders. 

Kemp 20th Century 
Spreader). 

Cloverleaf (Endless Apron Spreader). 

Corn King (Return Apron Spreader). 

If you have upwards of a hundred 
loads of manure to spread, any one of 
these machines will more than pay for 
itself the first season. 


(Return Apron 


The spreader will do this by enabling 
you to cover more ground with the same 
manure, by getting a better stand of 
grain or grass, by doing your soil more 





SPREADER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, U. S.A, 


(incorporated) 











MAINTAIN 
YOUR SOILS 
FERTILITY 


WITH AN 


l-T1-G 


permanent good, and by greatly decreas. 
ing the labor of manure handling 

With an I. H. C. spreader, the work 
of hauling out and spreading manure is 
reduced just about one-half, and it is 
made agreeable work instead of a job 
to be dreaded and postponed as long ag 
possible every year 

Any way you look at it, an lL HG 
spreader is a good investment 

Should you not make s 
ment this year? 


Every I. H. C 


1 an invest: 


spread is made so 


‘ 
} 


simple, strong and durable, that, with 
reasonable care, it will last you your 
lifetime. 

The International agent ur town 
will supply you with catal and all 
information you desire concerning the 
I. H. C. spreader he hand Or if you 
prefer, write for catalogs, colored 


hangers, etc., direct to the home office, 








































Presses 


a! 
What more vital claim for superiority can a baling 
press have than that it holds all recor 
city, durability and neat work, embodying all the good 
features a baling press can have? These you getin 


Dederick’ 


Every Dederick Press is an individual piece of work— 
not a haphazard “factory production.’”” The materials 
in them are of most careful selection ; every improve 
ment is introduced into construction and design; only 
high class workmen are employed. 

The benefits of these ideal conditions most assert themselves ia 
reaults, for Dederick 
the shortest time. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 


is for speed, capae 


Baling 
Presses 


Presses do the best work in the best way 
One for every use. Complete catalogue free 


58 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. . 











the practical fruit 


of fruit 


methods practiced by the most successful cultj- 


peach, apricot end nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
pests and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
the apple is particularly comprehensive and 


complete, forming a monograph in itself. 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, 
methods of the 
recent 
dustry. 


Price, 


439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 


Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
grower; it is up to date in 
particular, and covers the entire practice 
culture. It gives in plain, practical 
descriptions of such varieties as are 
demand in our markets, and the 


ever, 


language, 
most m 


vators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 


The 
describes the most successful 
F present day, and is the most 
practical treatise on this important in- 


Illustrated. 5x7 ipches. 265 pages. Cloth. 
POStHAlG ccovoccccccccececece cvccceccces $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Marquette Building, Chicago Ill ~ 











GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is the marvel of Twentieth century 
journalism, and it should be in every 


each month. $1.00 a year. 
With this Journal both one year $1.75 





ome. Reaches over a million readers 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Book of Wheat 


An Economic History and Practical Manual d 
the Wheat Industry of the World 


By PETER TRACY DONDLINGER, Ph. D0. 


For the first time this most important cereal 
has been treated exhaustively in a single volume 
This book comprises a complete study of everything 
pertaining to wheat. It is the work of a studem 
of economic as well as agricult conditions, well 
fitted by bread experience in both practical 
theoretical lines to tell the whole story In es 
densed form. A glance at the table of conga 
given below will show that all phases of the eas 
industry have been treated The book is Wi st 


with a view to completeness and accuracy, om 
the same time is made very readable for the Ly 
t is designed for 



















fit of the general student 

farmer, nth teacher and the student a well, sad 
the bibliography which accompanies the book 
alone worth many times its price to the fa 
gator of any subject nnected with the pie 
of wheat. This book present most tates ry 
reading to those not particularly interested = 
practica! side of agriculture, owing to t oa ok 
sive historical notes regarding — the metho 
lowed in the cu'ture of wheat from ancient ti 
to the present. The f wheat ie histor? 
crop is impressed up wn the eary | 

is traced from _ prehist tires to the prey 
The chapters on transportation, markets 
prices should be read by ever miller _ vil 
in this staple crop, and t j ractica Trivatiol, 
fina in tne chapters on imp rement, ony todas 
marvesting, fertilizing, et Bs, : ~ a - best itr 
Practical information as ceaucea © 

vestigators, ay appreciated. what 


The scope of this hook wi 
the following table of contents }s 
4 Theat grain and plant = 
wheat. 3. Natural environmen 
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